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Ki } extent an adversary, of Catholic charity. The move- 
€ ail ment of which we speak may be said to have begun 

NT ——G} in 1833 when the report of the English Poor Law 
Commission was issued. That Commission was appointed in con- 
sequence of the evils which resulted from the poor law system 
established in England by Queen Elizabeth, after the monasteries 
and other ancient organs of charitable relief in England had been 
destroyed by the Reformation. The State system of relief intro- 
duced by Protestantism had, it is universally admitted, a very evil 
effect on the characters of those whom it was designed to benefit. 
Relief had the effect of “ pauperizing” its recipients, that is, of 
weakening in them habits of industry and self-help, and creating 
in them a chronic habit of depending on alms for their livelihood. 
The Commission of 1833, noting the pauperizing effects of 
relief under the then existing poor law system, recommended that 
no relief at all be given, except in the most extreme cases of desti- 
tution, and then only under the most stringent conditions, so as 
to deter others from applying for relief.. The reformed Poor Law 
of 1834 embodied the policy recommended by the Commission. 
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The new law was in some respects a remarkable success. The ex- 
tent of pauperism was very greatly reduced. In other respects the 
law was not a success for it created new evils as bad as the old 
ones which it had remedied. But we are not here concerned with 
the history of the reformed English Poor Law, except in so far 
as it helped to determine the character of modern secular phil- 
anthropy. 

The reform of 1834 did act powerfully in America and Eng- 
‘ land to make men regard charity from a purely utilitarian point of 
view. It was seen that much charity was misdirected, and produced 
mischievous instead of beneficial results. We cannot stop now to 
trace the development which has resulted in the distortion of the 
Christian meaning of charity, so that now that most beautiful of 
words is actually ill-sounding to many ears. What we want to 
point out is that in the nineteenth century all charitable activities 
came under critical examination, and there arose a movement for 
the organization of charity on strictly utilitarian principles. It was 
urged that charity should be regarded as entirely a matter of busi- 
ness, and the object should be the maximum return for the minimum 
of expenditure. When the new principles came to be put into 
effect the organization of charity often meant simply the absence 
of charity. It feared so much the dangers of pauperization, and 
it esteemed so highly the saving of expenditure, that it flattered 
itself with having achieved its objects when it had merely left 
the poor to go without help. 

Apart from local and temporary errors, however, the charity 
organization movement did much that was good; it undoubtedly 
brought the administrative methods of both public and private 
relieving agencies to higher standards of efficiency. So much study 
has been devoted in recent years to the principles and methods of 
charity organization that there is now an elaborate science of 
philanthropy with a huge literature of its own, with special schools 
for its teaching like the New York School of Philanthropy, and 
with endowed research, like that conducted by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Not only is philanthropy a science, it has become 
a profession also, with hundreds of trained practitioners in this 
country. For it is one of the canons of the science that every 
kind of social worker must be trained in order to be efficient, and 
so we are seeing the amateur social worker being superseded by 
the professional. 

Scientific philanthropy is secular, utilitarian; it is, as we have 
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said, a rival, and sometimes an adversary, of Catholic charity. 
There are some things in scientific philanthropy that are detestably 
bad, but there is much that is good. We shall not in this article 
say anything about the bad, but we propose to show that the good 
belongs, by right of ancient possession, to Catholicism. The 
literature of scientific philanthropy takes for granted that its 
principles are modern discoveries. The importance of charity or- 
ganization was not found out until the nineteenth century. 
“ Medieval almsgiving ” is the stock synonym of the up-to-date 
philanthropists for all that is wasteful and pauperizing in methods 
of relief. It is commonly assumed that charity in Catholic coun- 
tries has been, and is, a means of degrading multitudes. And it is 
explained to us that the reason for all this is that Catholics are 
taught to give alms for the good of their own souls, to lay up 
treasures in heaven, not to benefit the recipient. For a learned 
dissertation on the unenlightened character of Catholic charity see 
the article on “ Charity ” in The Encyclopedia Britannica. 

But history vindicates the Church. Would that we Catholics 
were aware of our birthright. We know that the Church was the 
creator of Christian charity, of that spirit which covered Europe 
with hospitals, which made men give themselves as galley slaves 
that others might be freed, which inspired St. Elizabeth to leave 
her royal palace, and wash with her own hands the bodies of 
lepers. The supreme heroes and martyrs of charity are unques- 
tionably ours, but do we realize that the pioneers, the geniuses of 
charity organization are also ours, that the world owes to the Church 
the science, as well as the spirit, of charity? 

It would be impossible to single out any one of the Church’s 
saints as the most perfect exemplar of personal charity, or as the 
greatest benefactor of humanity; but there is no invidiousness in 
saying that the saint who is preéminently the apostle of charity 
organization is St. Vincent de Paul, he whom the Holy See has 
declared to be the special patron of charitable works throughout the 
Universal Church, as St. Thomas Aquinas is the patron of the 
schools. St. Vincent is the Aquinas of charity. A great French 
bishop said: “St. Vincent has been endowed by God with the 
genius of organization, and like St. Thomas Aquinas, has be- 
queathed to the Christian world his Summa—the Summa of his 
works. He gathered into his own soul all that Catholic devoted- 
ness has ever furnished, from which he might learn how to relieve 
suffering and poverty, and completing the heritage of the past 
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by broader views and new conceptions, he has transmitted to future 
generations the organization of charity which the Catholic Church 
may justly claim as one of her greatest glories in modern times.” 

There is scarcely a single form of charitable activity existing 
in America at the present time that was not successfully under- 
taken by St. Vincent in France three centuries ago. He reformed 
the treatment of prisoners; he built free schools for working- 
class children, he founded homes for deserted infants; he arranged 
vocational training for young lads and girls; he established homes 
for the aged and anticipated the demands of the most advanced of 
modern philanthropists by providing that husband and wife should 
not be separated, as is the case in most institutions, but that each 
old couple should spend their remaining days together. St. Vincent 
made such adequate provision for the regular relief of the destitute 
that there was left no excuse for street begging, which was accord- 
ingly abolished. He recruited and trained what have been called 
his armies of charity, lay men and lay women, as well as the con- 
secrated Sisters of Charity, to visit and relieve the poor in their 
own homes; and he organized a vast work for relieving provinces 
devastated by war which compares only with what has been done 
by the American Committee for relief in Belgium. 

St. Vincent was born in 1576 and he died in 1660, his life 
being passed in one of the stormiest periods of ecclesiastical and 
secular history. The ancient unity of Christendom had been de- 
stroyed, and Europe was already divided into Catholic and Prot- 
estant States, but it was not yet decided which side would hold the 
supremacy in Europe. The Catholics in England still had hopes of 
restoring the Faith in their country; the Huguenots had not de- 
spaired of a Protestant conquest of France. The tragedy of the 
time was that France, a Catholic country, joined forces with the 
Protestant princes to overthrow Catholic Austria, then the leading 
power in Europe. Religion was at a low ebb in France. Such 
typical worldlings as Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin and de Retz 
held the government of Church and State during St. Vincent’s 
adult life. Chronic warfare had filled the country with widows, 
orphans, cripples and discharged soldiers, who lived mostly by 
beggary and pillage. St. Vincent was engaged in all the works of 
his time; in the reform of the clergy; in the establishment of the 
seminary system as laid down by the Council of Trent; in fight- 
ing the abuses of ecclesiastical patronage by corrupt politicians; in 
combating heresy; in reconciling hostile factions of a civil war; 
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in sending out home and foreign missionaries, and. in fighting the 
Turks. His charitable institutions, vast as they are, represented 
but a tithe of his activities, and we would get a false view of 
his character if we did not remember his labors in other fields. 

The son of a poor peasant, St. Vincent was educated for the 
priesthood, and was ordained at the age of twenty-four. After 
seventeen years, full of valuable experiences and good works, we 
find him a curé of the little town of Chatillon, where his charitable 
organization may be said to have begun. One day he was about 
to offer Mass, when a lady asked him to recommend to the charity 
of his parishioners a certain poor family, all of whose members 
were sick. The Saint spoke on behalf of the family, and in the 
afternoon he set out to visit them. He found that a large number 
of people, moved by his appeal, had already been there with gifts 
of food and money. “ Behold noble but ill-regulated charity ” ex- 
claimed St. Vincent. “‘ These poor people, provided with too much 
now, must allow some to perish, and then they will be again in 
want as before.” The Saint immediately set himself to find a 
remedy. He brought together some of the ladies of his parish, 
and pointed out to them the deficiencies of unsystematized charity. 
“T suggested to them,” the Saint tells us himself, “ to club together 
to do the needful every day, not only for this poor: family, but 
for others that might turn up in future. This was the beginning 
of the Association of Charity.” 

A copy of the rules of the Association, drawn up by St. Vin- 
cent, were discovered in 1839, in the archives of Chatillon. The 
Association was to consist of lay women, married and single. There 
was to be a fresident, elected by the members, and also an assistant- 
president and a treasurer. The members were to visit only those 
cases which had been referred to, and approved by, the three officers. 
The member deputed to visit a particular family was to obtain food 
from the treasurer, cook it, and take it to the invalids. The visitor 
was to serve the food to the invalid and perform other services, 
as washing, and converse with the sick person cheerfully and re- 
ligiously. The assistance given was to be regular and adequate. 
The visitor was to go each day, not only with dinner, but with 
supper also when needed. This is the institution of the system of 
visiting the poor in their own homes by lay workers. St. Vincent’s 
rules conform to the standards set by the modern teachers of scien- 
tific philanthropy. Assistance was preceded by investigation, 
friendly intercourse was fostered; religious guidance as well as 
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material help was given, and the help was not spasmodic, or in- 
sufficient, but regular and adequate. 

With the codperation of Madame de Gondi, mistress of one 
of the greatest aristocratic houses in France, St. Vincent soon after- 
wards established in thirty other villages Associations similar to that 
at Chatillon. A year later, in 1618, at Folleville, he introduced 
another innovation by forming an Association of Charity for men. 
The men were to have charge of the healthy poor, the children, 
the young people and the old, leaving the care of the sick to the 
women. A few months later, at the town of Joigny, St. Vincent 
organized a most drastic reform scheme at the request of the 
municipal authorities. He undertook to provide suitable relief for 
each of the different classes of dependents, and at the same time to 
suppress mendicity in the streets. This is what St. Vincent says: 
“The Association is intended for the spiritual and corporal as- 
sistance of the poor—spiritually by teaching Christian doctrine and 
piety; and corporally by procuring employment for those who 
could work, and assisting those who could not. In this way they 
fulfill the command of God in the fifteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
enjoining us to act that there shall be no poor nor beggar among 
you. The number of the poor having been ascertained, and each 
having obtained aid proportionate to his want, they are prohibited 
from begging under penalty of having the aid withdrawn, and the 
public are forbidden to give alms.” 

Work for the able-bodied, and proportionate assistance to those 
wholly or partly incapable of self-support: this was St. Vincent’s 
programme. There were already hospitals in existence for cases 
of sickness needing institutional care; the sick poor in their own 
homes were attended by the women of the Association of Charity ; 
those incapable of work, but not needing frequent visitation, re- 
ceived alms according to their necessities, the alms being distributed 
at a church each Sunday where the recipients assembled to hear 
Mass and a sermon. Tramps were not forgotten: St. Vincent 
established for them night refuges where supper and lodging were 
given to them, and they were sent on their road next morning with 
two sous each. Young boys were either apprenticed to useful 
trades, as weaving, the indenture fees being paid by the Association, 
or they were employed in special workshops which St. Vincent 


established. These workshops manufactured woolen socks or 


similar articles, and were managed by a qualified master workman 
who taught the young lads the trade. There were,-of course, the 
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most careful regulations for the Religious, as well as the industrial 
training of the boys. 

How did St. Vincent get the money for his undertakings? 
He resorted to a multitude of means, many of which are mistakenly 
thought to be modern inventions. He canvassed for permanent 
subscriptions from bishops and priests, lords and merchants, 
peasants and artisans. He had collections at church doors and from 
house-to-house. He had little collecting boxes in hotels, such as 
we see to-day on the counters of banks and other places. He se- 
cured that certain fines imposed by the judges should be paid to 
the Association of Charity, and also the proceeds of certain taxes. 
At a later date we find him publishing a newspaper in order to 
enlist public interest and support for his charitable works. 

At Paris, St. Vincent formed the assembly known as the Ladies 
of Charity, which was somewhat different from the Associations 
of Charity. The Ladies of Charity were about three hundred in 
number, and they included the Queen and persons of the highest 
rank in France. The assembly was first formed to visit the patients 
in the great hospital called the Hotel Dieu, but it became an or- 
ganization for seconding all sorts of charitable projects of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. The ladies raised extraordinary sums of money for 
those days. It was through the Ladies of Charity that St. Vincent 
accomplished his work for foundlings, which, of all his labors, has 
most touched the imagination of the world and made his name . 
venerated. One night as the Saint was walking through a street, 
he saw a wretched beggar in the act of maiming a child, in order 
the better to excite compassion for begging purposes. The horrified 
Saint seized the child and took it to a place called the “ Couche,” 
which existed to receive foundlings. St. Vincent related the in- 
cident to the Ladies of Charity, who arranged what American news- 
papers call a “ probe” into the work of the Couche. They found 
it a poorhouse, badly organized, and kept by a widow and two 
servants. According to official reports about four hundred chil- 
dren were admitted each year. There was disgraceful trafficking 
in the children. They were sold or abandoned at will. Often 
they were left to die without baptism. St. Vincent and the Ladies of 
Charity inaugurated a system of inspection to prevent ill-treatment 
and ensure baptism. They took away a few of the children, who 
were chosen by drawing lots. But the Saint felt they must take 
charge of all the children, and he urged this upon the ladies. A 
great “ campaign’ was organized to finance a foundling hospital. 
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The King gave an annuity of eight thousand francs, a number of 
noblemen raised this sum to forty thousand, and the Queen and ‘the 
Ladies of Charity were equally generous. But owing to the large 
numbers of foundlings, and failures of subscriptions and to the 
war of the Fronde, it required superhuman efforts and courage on 
the part of St. Vincent to prevent the work being abandoned. 

The assembly of the Ladies of Charity gave rise to the institu- 
tion of the Sisters of Charity, which had become one of the most 
glorious organizations in the Church. Their beginnings were of 
the humblest, but exceedingly interesting to anyone experienced 
even in a small way in the difficulties of organization, as showing 
that the human nature we meet with to-day was present in St. 
Vincent’s associates. The Ladies of Charity, as we have said, were 
the great ones of the land. Some of them heroines of charity, to 
whom no work was too great or too small. But others were less 
heroic. They could not persevere in the work of personal visits to 
the poor, and sometimes when their intentions were good they were 
not capable of any practical service. So some of these great dames 
began to send their servants in their stead. These were not al- 
ways Satisfactory. St. Vincent decided to obtain some suitable 
assistants for the Ladies of Charity, who would nurse and visit 
the sick poor. He knew that among the humbler classes of people 
there were many pious and competent girls who were not anxious 
to marry, nor yet thinking of entering religious communities, who 
could do excellent work for the poor. He brought a number of 
these girls together, lodged them in the houses of Ladies of Charity, 
and allotted a certain number to visit the poor of each parish. 
After a while it was found necessary to give some training to 
these girls, and so they were all lodged in one house under a 
directress, who was the great and saintly Mademoiselle le Gras. 
A long time passed before St. Vincent allowed any to bind herself 
to the work by religious vows. It was almost in spite of his 
designs that the Sisters of Charity grew into a great religious 
order. The constitution that St. Vincent did finally decide upon 
for the Sisters was something then quite novel in the history of 
the Church, and he had to overcome much opposition before he 
could get his rules approved. Heretofore Religious had always 
taken solemn vows which involved enclosure and legal inability to 
marry or inherit or bequeath property; or they had taken simple 
but perpetual vows. St. Vincent felt, and it was practically the 
unanimous view of all other holy directors, that to send young 
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women bound by perpetual vows into the streets and garrets of 
Paris was altogether inadvisable. St. Vincent determined that his 
Sisters should either take no vows at all or bind themselves only 
for one year, so that they could freely engage in the work of visiting 
the poor. It was a bold undertaking, and though many of the re- 
ligious communities of women within the past three hundred years 
have adopted the rule of terminable vows, it is easy to understand 
the opposition to the novelty in its first days. “ You are not Re- 
ligious in the strict sense,” said St. Vincent to the Sisters, “and 
never can be, because of the service of the poor. You must, 
therefore, be holier than Religious, since you have greater tempta- 
tions and less security.” And again he says: “The Sister of 
Charity shall have for her convent the house of the sick, for her 
cell the chamber of suffering, for her chapel the parish church, for 
her cloister the streets of the city or the wards of a hospital. 
Obedience shall be her enclosure, the fear of God her grate, and 
modesty her veil.” 

The time was coming when the organizations that St. Vincent 
had created were to be put to the greatest test. In 1633, when our 
Saint was in his fifty-seventh year, France was invaded by Austrian 
troops. Fighting in those days was no chivalrous business. In- 
stead of regular and disciplined troops there were armies of hired 
mercenaries who depended on their pay for what they could pillage. 
It was quite the recognized principle to destroy harvests, cut down 
fruit trees and lay waste whole districts in order to starve out the 
enemy. Chiefly as a consequence of the war, famine raged in 
Lorraine and other frontier provinces for close upon twenty years. 
Famine was exceeded in horror by pestilence. Corn could not be had 
at any price. The poor died of hunger. The streets were strewn 
with the bodies of: the dead and the dying. Wolves entered the 
towns and devoured the corpses. Mothers killed their own chil- 
dren for food. St. Vincent set himself the task of relieving these 
provinces ravaged by war, famine and plague. 

We have few details of what was done between 1633 and 1640. 
Money was sent to Lorraine by the Associations of Charity, but 
apparently it was thought that the distress could not last and no 
adequate organization was attempted. After 1640 relief was in- 
creased and systematized. A definite sum of money was sent 
monthly to particular towns, as Nancy, Verdun and Metz. In this 
way thirty thousand livres a year were distributed. By 1651 the 
amount had increased to one hundred and @ighty thousand livres in 
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a year. It is estimated that during the war St. Vincent’s relief 
fund amounted to over twelve million livres. The Ladies of Charity 
were his great contributors and collectors. The Queen Regent, 
when she had exhausted her money, sent St. Vincent her jewels, 
which were sold by the Ladies of Charity for eighteen thousand 
livres. St. Vincent carried his begging still further, says Monsignor 
Bougaud, the Saint’s best modern biographer: “ There were others 
who had more tlian the Queen; there was the public. Our Saint 
conceived the courageous idea of using the press in favor of 
charity. His missioners, spread over the scene of war, sent most 
touching accounts of the sufferings. These the Saint had published 
and distributed them at the church doors. Soon they became peri- 
odicals, appearing every month, and read with such eagerness that 
the first numbers had to be reprinted...... A paper even was 
founded called the Magazine of Charity with the express object of 
promoting the great movement of charity.” 

The funds were collected chiefly by the Ladies of Charity; 
the food and other provisions were transported to the devastated 
provinces, and there distributed by the Vincentian Priests of the 
Mission and the Sisters of Charity. Of the exalted heroism of 
these priests and holy women, many of whom died through over- 
work and pestilence, martyrs of charity, we have not space here 
to speak, as we are studying only the organizing methods of St. 
Vincent. The three chief corporal works of mercy in St. Vincent’s 
relief scheme were the feeding of the hungry, the burial of the 
dead, and the provision of seed so as to obtain the following year’s 
crop. The feeding of the hungry was done by soup kitchens, as 
it is being done in Belgium to-day, and was conducted by the Sis- 
ters of Charity. In many towns the families of the highest rank 
were glad to accept this relief. Some districts of Paris were 
crowded with fugitives, and here there were ten thousand daily in 
the “ soup line.” In the towns of all the eastern provinces of France 
there was the same distress and the same relief. 

Whilst feeding the hungry, St. Vincent was also performing 
the functions of a Minister of Public Health. In towns and vil- 
lages, in streets and fields, thousands of human and animal bodies lay 
unburied, spreading forth corruption and disease. Priests of the 
Mission and Sisters of Charity, together with layfolk whom they 
enlisted, set to work to bury the dead. It was ghastly and dan- 
gerous work, in which many lost their lives. St. Vincent was 
also like a Minister of Agriculture: with his eustomary prevision 
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he thought of the following year’s harvest. He was therefore 
careful to provide seed for the land. He collected huge quantities 
of every kind of grain seed from the parts of France that had 
escaped the famine, and he sent the seed to the afflicted provinces. 
Within two months of one year he spent twenty thousand livres for 
this purpose. 

So effective was the work of the sons and daughters of St. 
Vincent in this crisis, that the King of France issued a proclama- 
tion endowing the Priests of the Mission and the Sisters of Charity 
with special legal securities and powers. “ By this warrant,” says 
Monsignor Bougaud, “ St. Vincent ceases to act as a private in- 
dividual and becomes the royal Almoner-General, to whom is be- 
queathed the noblest gift of all—the power to do good. The 
humble peasant of the Landes by his charity became the strongest 
support of the kingdom in its hour of trial, and merited to be 
called by the Governor of St. Quentin the father of his country.” 

The highest quality of St. Vincent was not his genius for or- 
ganization, extraordinary though that was; and his best work was 
not what he did to alleviate human suffering, though no man in 
history has ever done more. It is only with the least of his labors 
that this sketch deals, but it is sufficient to show that the most 
representative of Catholic social workers was as thoroughly “scienti- 
fic,” and infinitely more successful in charity organization than the 
best of modern secular philanthropists. There are signs that secular 
scientific philanthropy is developing on lines more and more opposed 
to the principles and practice of Catholic ¢harity. If we Catholics 
are to meet our opponents successfully, we must remember that the 
traditional charity of the Church is both supernatural and scientific. 











WHAT IS DOGMA? 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN; S.T.D. 


A OST writers of the day airily assume that a dogma is 
Yi a philosophical theory in no way connected with the 
Rh facts of the Gospel. They will tell you—scarcely 
keeping their patience the while—that Christianity 

3—4} is a life, not a credal utterance or body of doctrine; 
and should you demur to this falsest of false contrasts now 
finding its way into print from unnumbered pens, you will promptly 
be told that history has settled the matter and not left it open to 
review. This dogmatic assurance about the nature of dogma has 
the courage of ignorance betimes. Not long since a writer who 
shall be nameless—he was a preacher in search of a larger audience 
than thronged about his pulpit—had the audacity to ascribe the 
origin of the present war in Europe to the dogmas of the Catholic 
religion—‘“ cold syllogistic abstractions” he called them, that had 
nothing to do with life, salvation, or conduct. He treated his 
readers as, no doubt, he had ofttimes regaled his flock, with a 
picturesque portrayal of what is bound to happen when religion 
abandons the heart and takes up ‘its abode in the intellect. It 
would be hard to say which was the more crude exhibition of mis- 
judgment—what he said of the war and its causes, or his utterly 
unfounded notion of dogma. 

The motley group now denouncing dogmatic religion should 
acquaint themselves with the subject of their criticism, and let the 
fact sink into their superficial consciousness, that dogmas are pri- 
marily concepts—not theories, not conclusions, not interpretations, 
not explanations at all. Take the statement, “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” You understand it on the 
utterance of the terms. It contains a certain amount of religious 
knowledge that has never increased a jot or tittle since the first 
Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit in tongues of fire descended upon 
the Apostles who were to preach it to the world. It is a knowl- 
edge about a fact, a definite fact, than which none more concerning 





exists since time began. The Apostles had as much knowledge of’ 


this fact as you, so far as powers of apprehending go. Your knowl- 
edge of it is no greater than theirs. If you start to reason about it, 
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to draw conclusions from it, or to offer explanations of its nature— 
to do anything, in fact, but analyze its contents—it is no longer a 
dogma, it has become theology, which is quite another and distinct 
thing; for dogmas are revealed concepts, and theology consists 
of concepts that are reasoned—a difference that critics have failed 
to note, to their discredit be it said. No intelligent reader needs to 
be told twice that conclusions deduced by reason from some re- 
vealed premise or other stand on a different footing altogether 
from truths not inferred, but immediately apprehended. This 
most important point will” become clearer, we hope, as the sub- 
ject unfolds. 

Technically speaking, a dogma is a truth revealed by God and, 
as such, proposed by the Church for the acceptance of the faithful. 
Its sources—the places where we find it—are Scripture and tradi- 
tion—the latter a living and continuous belief and teaching, no dull 
and lifeless record of the past. The Catholic does not exhume his 
faith merely out of documents, after the fashion of his dissenting 
brethren to whom the sole rule of faith is Holy Writ. The Church 
existed as a teaching body before the books recording her divine 
institution were composed. Her relation to these written embodi- 
ments of the Word is proportionally the same as that of the United 
States Supreme Court to the written constitution of the Republic— 
the living, active, continuous relation of interpreter, custodian, up- 
holder, defender, and judge. She attests whether or no a dogma 
has been revealed. She can make none, she has never made any; 
and you can see for yourself that this is really true if you have 
the correct idea of a dogma as a revealed concept. You will never 
see it, you will proclaim loudly that dogma after dogma has been 
invented, if you approach the study of history with the false idea 
in mind that a dogma is not an immediate apprehension, but a 
reasoned and constructed conclusion. 

There have indeed been dogmas that at one time or another 
before their definition were theologically reasoned out and looked 
upon as no more than probable conclusions. Of these the Immacu- 
late Conception is a conspicuous example. Opinion was consider- 
ably divided in the Middle Ages, and long after, concerning the 
admissibility of this doctrine, largely owing to the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the belief of the faithful with the requirements of systematic 
theology. Two universal revealed laws seemed to stand in the 
way—the law of transmitted sin and the necessity of individual — 
redemption. Asa daughter of Adam, the choice and chosen Mother 
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of the Nazarene came under the law and necessity of being indi- 
vidually redeemed; and some theologians of the day could not see 
how this was possible unless for a fractional second she contracted 
the hereditary stain. It was a difficulty in systematic theology, due 
to a scrupulous desire to keep revelation consistent with itself. And 
those who charge the Church with having invented dogmas whole- 
sale will find in this particular instance the most eloquent disproof 
imaginable of their stereotyped incrimination. 

The systematic difficulty mentioned was cleared away by 
Scotus when he showed that the Virgin Mother could have been 
redeemed anticipatively, in view of the merits of the Son Divine 
she was to bear—redeemed, that is, not from a stain contracted, but 
from one that would have been contracted, had not grace been 
beforehand with the law in this noble, special instance. Once it 
was seen that the universality of the law of redemption was not 
called in question at all, the Blessed Virgin having actually been 
redeemed in a higher way, ‘“‘ Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ” 
stood out in all her splendorous purity of soul, from the very first 
moment of conception in the womb of her saintly mother Anna. 
Grace tarried not in its coming to her who was destined to be the 
Maiden Mother of its Author. It came at once and in a flood. 
Privation of its hallowing presence she never knew, and that is 
why she is the stainless one, the immaculately conceived, the privi- 
leged daughter of a race that lost the divine bounties and fell to 
purely human levels when the first parents preferred their own good 
to God’s and received priyation for their portion. Theological 
reasoning did not create the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
It merely removed an obstacle to the intuition of this dogma in 
Scripture and tradition. And when this obstacle was removed, 
the dogma was seen to have been revealed, not indeed under its 
own proper, immediate concept, but as contained in that other 
directly revealed concept—the Divine Motherhood of Mary—an 
integral part of which it really was, and none the less there 
because theologians had reasoned for or against its revelation, 
had entertained theological scruples or devout prepossessions in 
its regard. 

The function discharged by theological reasoning in the instance 
here under review has been happily likened to the function of mathe- 
matical reasoning in scientific fields. The part which mathematics 
played in the discovery of the planet Neptune is notorious. In 1821 
Bouvard found that his observations of the pull exerted on the earth 
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could not be satisfied by the gravitation of known bodies, and he 
hinted at the existence of an undiscovered planet. Further reas- 
oned observations during the next twenty years convinced astron- 
omers that such a planetary body must exist. In 1846 Adams in 
England and Leverrier in France worked out by mathematics the 
proximate boundaries of its location in the heavens, and a few 
weeks thereafter, Galle of Berlin, leveling the telescope in the 
direction indicated beheld the planet to which old Encke gave the 
name of Neptune. Systematic difficulties paved the way for this 
final finding, and taught astronomers whitherward they should look. 
Reasoned conclusion it was, also a direct intuition, this astronomical 
discovery. And the theological discovery of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was likewise a reasoned conclusion and an unreasoned 
intuition. It was not the reasoning that revealed the dogma any 
more than it revealed the planet Neptune. The influence of the 
discursive faculty was directive, not creative, as in the parallel 
instance cited of Leverrier. It was because the dogma could actually 
be observed in the galaxy of revealed concepts, that it won its way 
finally to definition. It was as an inclusion, not as a conclusion, 
that the Church defined it. It was seen included in the revealed 
concept, in the very thought of Mary as the Mother of God. Love 
thinking saw it there long before thought loving could say the same 
—not because there was less love than thought in the latter case, 
but because there was as much thought as love. It was a matter 
of seeing in both instances. No mere moral argument of fitness, 
to the effect that she who was to bear the Sinless One must herself 
have sinless been; no mere translation of piety into creed, made 
Mary immaculate, but the revealed word of God _ which 
slowly unfolded the richness of its content to a living, continuous 
community which venerates her not only for having been the 
Mother of the Lord in the flesh, but also for having “ heard 
the word of God and kept it.’ So that, making all due allowance 
for the influence of filial Christian devotion on the one hand and 
learned theological reasoning on the other, the dogma of the Immac- 
ulate Conception was not, and could not have been, the direct 
product of either. And thus the doctrine which we have gone 
out of our way somewhat to examine does but serve to confirm 
us in the view that a dogma is a concept—an implicit, unanalyzed 
concept, capable of a further and fuller analysis, rich with un- 
developed knowledge which, when the process of its unfolding is 
complete, will be found to contain hidden problems and also the 
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means unto their solving. Dogma is not a theory at all. Theories, 
as such, are theology, and they grow not into faith but out of it, 
as we shall now proceed to show. 

That a dogma is not a reasoned conclusion, but a direct, sponta- 
neous, vital, factual, empirical concept may be established in a more 
effective way still by historical analysis and by a simple fact of 
consciousness left out of consideration in the current theories of 
knowledge. Let us restore this omitted fact to its proper place in 
recognition, and study the effect which this restoration will have 
on our conception of what a dogma is and means. 

Human knowledge is not composed of technical concepts 
merely—there is another and previous kind. Concepts of the good, 
the true, the beautiful, and the real find lodgment in our minds 
long before the abstract notions of truth, beauty, goodness and 
reality fill us with their luminous presence. Most men know in a 
vague and ill-defined way what meaning to attach to the terms 
“ nature, substance,” “ person” when these are uttered within 
their hearing. Human intercourse would become impossible, phil- 
osophers themselves would have no material for reflection, unless a 
spontaneous knowledge existed of the subjects of discourse. We 
would never try to establish God’s reality unless we had some notion 
of that which we sought to prove; nor could the agnostic declare 
God unknowable unless he spontaneously knew what he reflectively 
declared unknown. A man does not have to go to school to acquire 
his first notions of time, space, eternity, freedom, personality, re- 
sponsibility, wrong, sanity, or right; and he may sit on a jury and 
be judge of the facts in a case where the life of a fellow-mortal 
hangs upon one or other of these slender mental threads. And 
when at the end of the trial the judge of the law rose to instruct 
the judge of the facts, the latter would recognize the continuity 
between the precisive concepts of the lawyer and the ill-defined 
intuitions of legal right and wrong which he himself had brought 
with him into court, having acquired them he knew not how. Cer- 
tainly not from the learned grey-beard of the books. 

We have spontaneous concepts, therefore, as well as technical 
—the fact cannot successfully be denied. There is no use trying 
to disguise it by the contention that knowledge first comes to us in 
a pure, unadulterated state of feeling, because against that is the 
direct testimony of consciousness which shows a concept rising 
almost instantly out of even our earliest, most obscure impressions 
of the good, the beautiful, and the true. There is no such thing 
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as having an experience without any thought, without any intel- 
lectual knowledge whatsoever of the experience had; no such thing 
as reporting a fact or observing it, without at the same time inter- 
preting it to some extent, in some degree; no such thing as having 
a sense-intuition divorced and divided from all intellectual percep- 
tion. Pure observation, pure experience, pure feeling, pure this 
and pure that are paper psychology—consciousness is too living a 
thing to suffer such cross-sectionings and divisions. Even our 
feelings are known to us in and through a concept, not in them- | 
selves as such—a fact which, like the others here summarily men- 
tioned, shatters the sentimentalist theories of knowledge recently 
built up on separatist distinctions that have no other warrant than 
the imagination of their inventors, the will of their devotees. . 
Taking the facts as they stand, and “nought extenuating, 
nought setting down in malice ”’—what light do they throw on the 
origin and nature of dogma? A very great deal. Because when 
we put back into our theory of knowledge the spontaneous concepts 
that precede the scientific, and grow into them as the’ less perfect 
into the more perfect, as the raw material into the finished product, 
we can readily see that dogmas were spontaneously apprehended 
truths before being distinctly analyzed out into their full rational 
significance, and consequently that the modern critic does not and 
cannot understand them aright, owing to his attempt to approach 
the problem of their origin, nature, and history through a false, 
because defective and incomplete theory of knowledge in general. 
It is this defective theory which he imposes on the facts. He reads 
its defects back into the texts of the Gospel, he carries them forward 
into the writings of the Fathers. He boldly attributes to Christ 
Himself his own separatist distinction between feeling and knowl- 
edge. Finding that the Saviour of men used no technical concepts, 
and failing to note that direct concept after direct concept fell from 
His lips and were caught by the multitude, he hastily leaps to the . 
conclusion that dogmas are infiltrations from pagan philosophy— 


extraneous ideas, foreign elements, heathen footnotes to the Gospel 


text, that have corrupted Christ’s thought at its very founts and 
sullied its whole course ‘in history. 

Is this true? Did dogma have the extra-Christian origin 
alleged? Let us inquire into the matter, without preconceptions 
of any kind, and with a theory of knowledge that does not settle 
the question beforehand by its glaring omissions. 

No student of humanity, be he believer or unbelieving critic, 
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but must admit the uniqueness, the singularity, the unrepeated, 
unexampled character of Christ’s person. The unbelieving critic 
tacitly admits this fact, since he spends an arduous lifetime trying 
to explain it away—a compliment he pays to no other founder of 
religion in history. Christ’s person—we are not speaking of His 
works—is a problem for all. It must be explained or reasoned 
away, either process implying that we are here in the presence of a 
type of manhood out of the ordinary and not in consonance with 
rule. This uniqueness of Christ’s person is as much a fact to-day 
in the twentieth century as it was to the peasant folk of Galilee in 
the first. We can no more now than then raise ourselves to His 
level or lower Him to ours. Humanitarian theories all break down 
in their attempts to explain Him. Say that He is the sinless One, 
the Son of God morally, and you have not advanced a solution. 
For sinlessness is no common thing, and He Who had it must have 
been more than man, on this ground alone. Declare Him the dupe 
of a fanciful consciousness, and you have nothing on which to base 
the charge. His mind is clear and unhesitating from the begin- 
ning—no one can point to any crises, any distinct moments of 
development in His mental life, and those who do are themselves the 
dupes of fancy, mistaking for an actual inward growth of con- 
sciousness what they cannot prove to have been anything more than 
a prudent, gradual manner of outward self-manifestation. Figure 
Him to yourself as sharing the views of His contemporaries on 
the authorship of certain psalms, on the proximity of the world’s 
end, or on whatever else you will, and you forget that you have 
no means to any inner knowledge of His mind in itself. You can 
reconstruct Christ’s mind from its outer manifestations, you cannot 
approach it from the inside with any of your vulgar, common 
theories of psychology. And this not only because His character 
is unique, but for an additional and decisive reason. Between you 
and Christ the person, Christ the teacher stands; and, surely, one 
would not argue from the prudently chosen limitations of a teaching 
method to a corresponding limitation in the personal knowledge 
of the teacher—the critic should know enough of pedagogy for 
that. And should you, on your leveling process bent, essay to 
prove Christ more human than ever was man before or since, you 
would not in the least, when you were through, thereby have made 
Him out to be less divine. The very superabundance of His hu- 
manity would itself disprove your thesis of His non-divinity and 
leave you with a surplusage of fact for which you have no explana- 
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tion to give. Alpha and Omega is He verily, and none have proved 
Him such more unwittingly than His enemies. 

But, the reader will say, you promised to tell me what dogma 
is, historically, and here you are discoursing on the uniqueness of 
Christ’s person—what, pray, has that to do with the subject in 
hand? Everything! It is the meaning of dogma when approached 
from the side of history and with no preconceived theories in mind. 
Dogma is the apprehension and assertion of the uniqueness of 
Christ Jesus in history—the Divinity of His Person, the Divine 
authority of His teaching, the necessity of living the life He came 
to impart and preach. It is the clear apprehension of this great 
fact in ever-growing distinctness,’ the clear assertion of it against 
the years that have been and are yet to be. Christ brought two 
things into the world—a new thought and a new life. The thought 
was essential to the preservation of the life, and that is why Chris- 
tianity was a dogmatic religion from the beginning. Wherever the 
thought perished, the life went out with it. Men cannot live true 
to a special type without knowing what that type is and conforming 
to its standard. 

Have you doubts upon the matter? Look at all the move- 
ments now so busily afoot to identify Christianity outright with 
life in the social, industrial, and economic sense. Listen to social- 
ist and sciolist proclaiming the Church a failure—and why? Be- 
cause, forsooth, she concerned herself primarily, as did her Founder, 
not with the problem of living, but with the problem of life. The 
ignorance of such men as these is the best proof one could wish of 
the necessity of dogma. They do not know what life in the Chris- 
tian sense means. Christianity is primarily neither a social, nor 
an economic, but a religious movement, capable of affecting these 
other two profoundly, as the leaven leaveneth the whole mass, 
without losing its identity in the process. To identify it with 
life in general is to destroy its individual character, to take out of 
the soul that special spiritual life which Christ taught and brought, 
which dogma is meant to foster, which the workaday world can 
enjoy, and be of God, as it feeds the whirring looms. That lone 
New Zealander who is destined to sit on a broken pier of London 
Bridge and sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, will have a smile to 
himself at the expense of the twentieth century which tried to 
socialize Christianity instead of Christianizing society—the great- 
est cross-purpose in history, with its commentary not yet fully 

1Foi et Systémes. Par Bernard Allo, O.P., pp. 223 ff 
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written in blood on the plains of Europe. Make religion serve life, 
was the cry. What life? Alas! when the fiat went forth, few 
stopped to ask themselves that question. They are asking it now 
and well they may. Christ answered it when He said nothing 
about art, industry, or civilization in His preaching. These were 
to be, not the leaven that leaveneth, but the mass that stood in the 
need of leavening. Vicisti, O Galilaee! 

Some distance further back we had occasion to say that dogma 
is not a theory, but the immediate apprehension and assertion of a 
fact, and this fact none other than the unique and glorious one, 
that Christ the Son of Man is in very truth the Son of God. Christ 
taught this conception of His nature to the Apostles and disciples— 
it was no surmise, no philosophical speculation of théirs. He taught 
it to them, not in formal propositions, but by the more efficacious 
method of inviting them, through word and deed, to recognize and 
state it personally themselves. The idea of His divinity was a 
direct empirical concept gathered from the lips of Him Who spoke 
and wrought as no man spoke or wrought before; Who alone of all 
the founders of religion in history made Himself the object of 
the religion which He founded, claiming complete reciprocity of 
knowledge with the Father, and the indefeasible right to the obe- 
dience and worship of all mankind. Out of this primary appre- 
hension, this empirical intuition, this objective experience of His 
person, sprang the dogmas of the Christian religion, every one. 
They are as a living rosary, each bead commemorative of Him Who 
hung upon the rood—the voluntary victim of self-sacrifice. It is a 
matter of history, plain for all-qwilling folk to see, that the Christian 
philosophizing of later centuries developed out of the particular 
fact of the person of Jesus and came from no other source. The 
earliest faithful had as clear, though not as distinct, a knowledge 
of this fact as later ages had, when the problem of the one person 
and the two natures, precontained in it from the beginning, became 
explicit and was grasped in its full detail. 

Nor was the fact taken out of the field of experience, and 
thrown up into the lofts of the intellect, when translated into other 
tongues. Any man, sincerely so desiring, may see for himself 
that the neo-converts were all referred to the empirical intuitions 
of the faithful in Palestine, and not to any of the technical concepts 
of Greek philosophy. One might as appositely argue, hearing a 
fellow-being employ the terms “nature” or “ person,” that he 
must have recently been dabbling in Plato, as claim that these terms 
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were used in any but a popular, ordinary, untechnical sense in the 
New Testament, among the first faithful. The terms are under- 
stood of all men directly upon their utterance. One could as 
readily understand them then as now, without being made a philos- 
opher overnight for the purpose. Their intellectual equivalents 
existed in all the languages of the world, and the Christian fact 
lost none of its experiential character when translated into foreign 
tongues. Had not modern philosophers forgotten these sponta- 
neous concepts and remembered only the technical ones that follow, 
they never would have sent the faithful to the philosophers for a 
knowledge of their meaning. 

Of course, if you are so minded and so willed, you can take 
the empirical intuitions, the direct experiences of the Palestinian 
faithful, who saw and heard the Lord, nor perhaps knew Him fully 
till the Pentecostal fires—you can take all this and build around it 
the modern fences of academic doubt and theory. You can say 
that human knowledge has no objective validity, that it is confined 
to brain-events and never reaches reality, that it offers a convenient 
set of symbols of the unknown, and that nothing corresponds to 
the subjective impressions which it creates within us. But this is 
not history—not history now, not history then. It has always been 
an ineradicable conviction of mankind that knowledge is real, that 
the objects about which it is spontaneously concerned exist. Mod- 
ern philosophers omit this spontaneous conviction, setting up re- 
flective doubt in its stead, which is the same as saying that they 


‘abandon history for theory, and choose to write philosophy pri- 


vately, with their own photograph for the frontispiece. We much 
prefer to believe the mind working spontaneously in all than 
forcedly and temperamentally in a few. And there are signs that 
philosophy itself is beginning to take this view, in an endeavor to 
rescue human thought from its smothering mass of overlaid sophis- 
tication. 

One thought should stand out clearly as the result of our jour- 
neyings thus far with the critics of dogma, and that thought is this: 
Dogma sprang from a particular fact—the spontaneous, empirical 
apprehension of Christ’s divinity; it did not spring from technical 
ideas preéxisting in the Greco-Roman world. The only way the 
uniqueness, the singularity, the distinctness of this fact can with any 
show of reason be broken down is to abandon the particular method 
of studying history and to substitute therefor a method that is 
speculative and general. This is the expedient ‘to which critics 
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have recourse. They imagine—note the word—a sort of general 
consciousness in which a mystic notion of the Divine is everywhere 
afloat. Christ is merely this general consciousness at its highest 
tide. He is the vehicle through which a universal idea, or set of 
such, existing before Him, found a more commensurate expression. 
He is the product of “the growing consciousness of mankind at 
large, in which the Divine Nature has always been manifesting it- 


self from less to greater fullness.” In this way, Christ is made to, 


appear as an episode, a passing incident in the life-history of the 
race, and ceases to be regarded as the initiator of a new development. 

The votaries of this method have ransacked Alexandria, 
Greece, and India for the general idea or tendency of which Christ 
is to be made the culminating exhibition and ensample. They see 
resemblances between the Sermon on the Mount and some broken 
line of Eastern poesy, and forthwith all differences disappear, a 
connection is imaginatively established, and the particular person 
of Christ becomes merely the illustration of a general tendency 
working itself out variously everywhere. It is as if a man, finding 
resemblances between the democracy established at Athens by 
Pericles in the fifth century before Christ and that proclaimed 
at Philadelphia twenty-five hundred years later, should declare the 
latter of Greek origin. Hawthorne speaks somewhere of Mr. 
Smooth-it-Away whose business it is to draw your attention to 
the general when the point happens to be about the particular. The 
gentleman mentioned must have since joined the ranks and pro- 


fession of the historical critics, for there is much evidence of his 


migratory musings in recent literature. Will not some one pro- 
mote a healthy reaction from this leveling spirit, by laying down 
the canon that henceforth all comparison, to be worthy the name 
of such, must be integral, not partial, and historically prove the 
derivation of Christian ideas from pagan, instead of complacently 
assuming the fact and supposing the connection? Will not some 
gallant volunteer come forward and offer to compare our total 
concept of Christ with that of any other total concept we can 
find; this Christian doctrine or that, as a whole, with that pagan 
doctrine or this, likewise completely viewed ? 

Were this integral comparative method followed—and it is 
the only one that can claim to be truly scientific or just—there 
would be no possibility of obscuring the fact that the particular 
Christian philosophy concerning the nature and person of Christ 
grew out of a particular historical person and nature; and that 
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if resemblances are to be found between this philosophy and others, 
they are resemblances in results, not in the point of starting, and 
do not in the least indicate that the things resembling are dependent 
or had a common origin. The fallacy of arguing from similarity 
to identity and historical dependence is a discredit to scientific 
scholarship, representing, as it does, a most arrogant attempt to 
settle an historical question by a principle of logic that does not 
hold good even logically, and has nothing to commend it to the 
historian, unless he be of the new variety and believe that the 
proper way to write history is to ignore everything in particular 
and assert anything in general. The reader must be familiar with 
the method—it fills the pages of nearly every book on which one 
chances to lay a hand. The consciousness of the divine here, the 
consciousness of the divine there—no matter what the differences 
were in the respective instances—and lo! Christ is explained as 
the fullness of this mysterious rising tide. 

All this skilled evasiveness is cruelly beside the point—misses 
it by a world’s length, and leads one to think none too highly of 
the perversity that takes hold of the human spirit and bids it try 
to flank the truth in an effort to dislodge it from its commanding 
position and significance. Professor Wenley puts the case so well, 
we shall quote him and pass on to the other things awaiting. 
“ Christianity does not start from an analytic of self-consciousness 
as revealed in man, but from a certain historical fact—the Person 
of Christ. It embodies, not merely a philosophic scheme dealing 
with rationality, but rather a kind of spiritual presence never 
before exemplified and never repeated since. Its marvel does not 
lie so much in the whole evolution of which it is a part, as in the 
circumstances that it put an end to one developing series and 
initiated another which still goes on.” 

It should occasion no surprise to the historically-minded that 
the first, empirical, factual, directly gathered knowledge of Christ 
the Son of God should grow. That is a law of psychology and 
history, nor is the course of revelation an exception to the rule. 
The Old Testament exhibits a gradual revelation. Christ mani- 
fested His own divinity progressively, not in a flash. “ There are 
many things,” He said, “ which you cannot bear now.” Nor should 
we expect that this law of growth should have wholly ceased when 
the canon of revelation closed with the death of the last Apostle. 
Revelation is no substitute for thought, but the greatest and 
noblest spur to thinking the human mind has ever had in history. 
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But dogmas being, concepts, as we have said, and these concepts 
containing much implicit knowledge that needed articulation, it 
was impossible that they should have remained in their undeveloped 
original state for good and all. A development of the faithful in 
the faith, not a development of the faith in the faithful, was bound 
to come, as he of Lerins saw, and as the great Abbot of Bec once 
said. The Catholic theory of this dogmatic progress is the rela- 
tive theory—a progress, that is, in ever-growing distinctness, and 
from an implicit to an explicit stage. And so we find the great 
dogmatic synthesis of the fourth century, not invented, but dis- 
covered, when the Fathers, Eastern and Western, beholding the 
problem of the one person and the two natures—which was im- 
plicit in the original empirical intuition of Christ’s divinity, enjoyed 
by the first faithful—strove to bring it out distinctly and to express 
it in rational terms. “Philip, he who seeth Me, seeth also My Father 
that sent Me.” Here from the lips of the Master Himself we have 
both the empirical intuition and the hidden further knowledge which 
it contained. 

The modern historian of dogma is too slipshod and unthrifty 
in his methods to see that this dogmatic synthesis is actually con- 
tained in the original empirical concept of Christ’s divinity. He 
thinks it a reasoned conclusion, foreign to the Gospel facts. Again 
is he guilty of an omission not to his credit as a scholar. The history 
of Christian doctrine exhibits three things which should always be 
distinguished by the historian, and seldom, if ever, are: attesta- 
tions, explicitations, explanations. The first are statements of fact 
—attested, as distinct from, explained truths. It is these attested, 
unexplained truths which the Catholic has chiefly in mind when he 
speaks of the permanence of tradition, the unchanging character 
of dogma. Tradition is the bearing of witness to the facts of 
faith, it consists of truths attested, not of truths exposed, explained, 
or theorized about. Any man who takes the trouble may see this 
“ continuous chain of doctrinal attestations,”? all through Christian 
history. Yet the modern historian does not see them at all, or if 
he does, he closes his eyes to their recognition! Explanation is 
the meaning tradition has for him, and as he finds that explanation 
varies, he triumphantly proclaims that tradition is nothing more 
than a seething mass of variant opinion. Having not the remotest 
idea that tradition is testification—living, continuous, uninterrupted 


—and not explanation at all, his wrong conception enables him to 


*La Vie du Dogme Catholique. Par De la Barre, S.J., p. 110. 
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contrast the simple narrative of the Scriptures with the language 
of the Fathers, and so we have our Harnacks, our Tyrrells and our 
Loisys declaring the Christian tradition a corrupt arid muddled 
medley of Greco-Roman philosophical theories! What dolts we 
mortals be, not knowing, some of us, at any rate, that Scripture and 
tradition are witnesses to the faith that has been handed down, 
and not philosophical or theological attempts at its explanation; 
sources, not theories; wells, not structures; permanent records of 
the great primitive intuition, not the differing shades of your 
opinion and of mine! What a pity that the idea with which most 
modern liberalist writers approach the study of Christian tradition 
should be the dead one of document and book—a relic of the Ref- 
ormation !—instead of the living one of a great teaching and be- 
lieving community, always reaffirming the Gospel fact, always grow- 
ing in more and more explicit knowledge of it, always theorizing 
about it variously, yet never failing to keep these several things 
distinct. 

One point remains, and that is to show the reader how the 
“critical historian” rewrites Christian history nowadays for the 
edification of the commons and the spread of the newer lights. He 
begins with a huge assumption, parenthetically remarking to the 
reader that the empirical intuition of the first faithful was a purely 
sensible and emotional experience, without an intellectual concept 
of any kind accompanying it; a supposition the falsity of which 
has already been demonstrated in these pages when care was taken 
to show that a spontaneous concept always accompanies our sense- 
experience and is inseparable from it. The false assumption em- 
ployed—namely, that experiencing is possible without thought— 
perverts the whole nature of Christian history and enables the critic 
to charge Christianity with a corruption of doctrine, of which not 
it, but he, is guilty. A religion purely emotional could have had no 
dogmatic development; its “pure feeling” could never rightfully 
have been translated into ideas; its attempt to rationalize itself 
would have constituted the most corrupting influence imaginable. 
The critic will not fail to remind you of this every few pages—it 
is the only way he can ring his hands or tear his hair in print. 
What he will not remind you of, what, perhaps, he does not fully 
realize himself, is the fact that he is trying to Protestantize Chris- 
tian history, to make the sixteenth century contemporaneous with 
the first, by means of an assumption that has nothing but preju- 
dice to commend it either in religion, philosophy, or psychology. It 
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is very naive to take the Lutheran conception of faith as sound 
theology and accurate history. The only thing really new about 
this naive assumption is a metaphor—the metaphor of the “ germ.” 
With what unfeigned delight and unhistorical imagination will the 
“critical historian” portray Christianity for you as a germ that 
picked up everything good, bad, and indifferent in its course through 
the ages, until he, his righteous indignation roused, stood forth 
and bade his fellowmen separate the cockle from the wheat—the 
wheat being that and that only—of course—which a sentimentalist, 
a Protestant theory of knowledge will suffer to remain; the cockle 
all that is over and above. 

Such men read history, as Wendell Phillips once said, not with 
their eyes but with their prejudices. The point of points escapes 
them. They fail to observe that Christian dogma, Christian knowl- 
edge, has never grown in its source; has never there become the sub- 
ject of biological development, but only of that other development— 
let us call it logical—which means no more than the apprehension, in 
ever-increasing distinctness and detail, of that richest, most precious, 
most unique of all the facts of history: “The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us.” The only historical event of which it 
may, with truth, be said, in the words of Napoleon Bonaparte, that 
it is always contemporaneous and never past. Dogma, therefore, 
no more takes Christ out of experience than does a child take his 
father out of experience when he tries to make him recognizable to 
others, by expressing his characteristic traits. The child details his 
rich, concrete, unanalyzed intuition of his parent, as the Christian, 
for the same reason, details the wondrous intuition of the first 
faithful. It is a fact of experience in both cases, a philosophical 
theory in neither. And, assuredly, He Who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, never meant that the third of these three titles should 
be taken, and the other two left; that the intellect should never 
distinctly know Him, or that the heart of the sentimentally-inclined 
should have the monopoly of His worship. 

Who, then, think you, hath corrupted His religion? She that 
has kept this triple cord unbroken, or they that would retain of it 
but a single strand? And what idea shall we form of the compe- 
tence of her critics—men who have got dogma grossly confounded 
with theology, simple apprehension with learned erudition, and are 
engaged in the ignoble work of peddling out to the multitude their 
own unscholarly confusion of mind, as a great modern “ historical ” 
discovery ! 























THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. 
THE CAVE MAN. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


MAIHE second part of Professor Osborn’s book, of which 
we have promised to speak,’ makes it clear even to 
the casual reader that the generally accepted notions 
with regard to the cave man will have to be 

s—S} abandoned. Hereafter he must be looked upon as a 
brother man very like ourselves, even though he did not build 
houses with a true sense of beauty and real artistic ability. We 
had, it is true, created a whole body of imaginary ideas concerning 
this supposedly oldest ancestor of the race. Our imagination pic- 
tured him a step higher than the beast; occupied entirely with the 
question of providing food for his family and defending himself 
against the equally savage men around him, possessed of but little 
power of speech and intelligence. Such was the cave man of 
tradition. 

Now, as one of my earlier teachers, Professor Cope, used to say, 
the fine ‘spun theories of men with regard to nature and her ways 
often prove entirely false when the facts are known. Nature has 
a number of surprises for the closet philosopher. The only way 
to arrive at truth in natural science is to find what actually is, 
and not what theory alone would say must be. The cave man, 
according to theory, has been pictured as little higher than the 
beast; now sixty or seventy years of careful investigation of his 
cave dwellings and what they contain, show us that he was an 
artist with marvelous powers of observation, and a still more 
marvelous power of reproducing his artistic vision. Though his 
cave dwellings were dark, he used artificial light to illumine them; 
endeavored to make everything about him beautiful, and displayed 
his artistic taste in his weapons and the implements and utensils 
of everyday life. He decorated the walls of his cave home. The 
revelation of his artistic ability has been a distinct shock to the 
modern world. To its great astonishment, the cave man proves 
himself to have been far above the average of mankind at any 
period in the world’s history in his artistic interests. Professor 
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Osborn’s book is filled with illustrations which prove very plainly 
what we are saying. The art of the cave man may be divided 
into two classes. The first deals with movable objects and the second 
with parietal decorations. The world is indebted to the Abbé 
Breuil, more than to any other man, for its knowledge of the 
development of this art. For many years he has been the leader 
in publishing articles in the French journals of anthropology and 
archeology. To him particularly we owe the proof that the artistic 
decoration of movable objects, weapons, instruments, etc., is identi- 
cal with the parietal art of the caves, the work, in other words, 
of the same artistic race. “ This art, however” (to quote Pro- 
fessor Osborn) “becomes a new means, not only of interpreting 
the psychology of the race, but of establishing the prehistoric 
chronology.” 

With the cave man the art of engraving rose to a very high 
level, and his drawing was particularly admirable. Three of its 
qualities are particularly worthy of note. First, the revelation 
of a very close observation of the animal form; second, the realis- 
tic effect produced by very few lines; third, the well expressed 
suggestion of movement and activity. To estimate chiefly the art 
of the cave man, it is necessary for us to compare his work not 
with that of children, nor with the crude productions of primitive 
painters, but with the leaders of our modern artists, and in the 
comparison the cave man’s art does not suffer, but puts our own 
modern art to the test. This is a strong expression to use, but 
we feel it is justified by the number of engravings on small ob- 
jects reproduced in Professor Osborn’s book. Among them is, 
for instance, an impressionistic design of a herd of reindeer en- 
graved on the radius—one of the most important bones of the 
eagle’s wing. This illustrates excellently with what few lines the 
paleolithic artist could suggest a number of animals. On reindeer 
horn there is an engraving of deer crossing a stream, which in 
turn is full of fishes. On a small piece of stone, three by four 
inches, the cave artist has pictured a herd of horses in perspective. 
The rude stone lamps, used by the cave man, were ornamented by 
engravings of the heads and horns of the ibex and other animals. 
On a piece of ivory tusk a charging mammoth is pictured, and is 
one of the most life-like representations of an animal in action 
that has ever been done in such few lines. The cave man’s art 
in its paucity of lines, the real test for every artist, scores a 
veritable triumph. It seems to point to the fact that instead of 
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being the beginning of a series of artists, he was the terminal factor 
in a great art era. 

The parietal art, however, of the cave man has attracted, and 
deservedly so, most attention in recent years. The caves in which 
these early ancestors lived were usually deep and dark. The wall 
and ceiling decorations are, as a rule, found at a considerable 
distance from the entrance. Many men must have been occupied 
in making these drawings and paintings. These artists have pic- 
tured the horse, the rhinoceros, the mammoth, the reindeer, the 
bison, the stag, the ibex, the lion and the wolf. If we had no 
other record of these animals, except those which are to be found 
on the walls of these caves, we would still be able to arrive at a very 
good idea of their appearance and mode of action. 

These mural or parietal paintings were discovered in a curious 
way. The Spanish archeologist, Sautolo, was one day searching 
the floor of a cave in Altamira for small objects of art, accom- 
panied by his ittle daughter. The girl looking upward suddenly 
discovered the paintings on the ceiling, and asked her father to 
raise his lamp in order that he might see them clearly. This was 
in the year 1897. It was not until nearly fifteen years later 
that scientists realized that practically all these cave dwellings 
contained interesting and significant examples of mural decorations. 
Since 1895, research has been concentrated on this department of 
archeology, and it has come to be considered as probably the most 
important in the prehistoric story of man. The different phases 
of the history of this mural decorative art have been traced; its 
development from crude beginnings to a marvelous climax has 
been worked out by archeological investigators, and the whole 
surprising story is indeed a reasonably clear and well-connected 
one. 

The story shows that the first drawings were mere outlines 
made with a sharpened flint on the limestone walls. Later a 
black pigment was used to emphasize these outlines, and still later 
colors were employed with pleasing effect. The Abbé Breuil has 
shown that even when colors were used, a carefully worked out 
engraving usually underlies the work. The chief point of interest in 
the earliest drawings is that while the greater part of the en- 
gravings are done in simple incised lines, the contour is here and 
there enforced by a line of red or black paint. The drawings, 
of course, are not of equal merit. Sometimes the proportions 
are very bad; sometimes the drawing, itself, is poorly done and 
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amateurish, but very often the reproduction of the figure that the 
artist had in mind is excellent. Modern artists of unquestionable 
ability who have studied these drawings, have not hesitated to 
say that they doubt whether there is an animal painter alive to-day 
who could do better work. 

Fortunately, when the cave man improved and became a 
painter he painted in oil colors; the coloring materials he used 
were principally the oxides of iron and manganese which are in- 
soluble in water. The minerals were kept carefully pulverized in 
a sort of mortar-<—some of these with traces of the colors still 
in them have been found—and after having been reduced to fine 
consistent powder, the minerals were mixed with grease or some 
similar medium and then applied with a brush. The brush was 
made from the bristles of the animals that the cave man hunted, 
and the best proof of how well they were made is to be found in 
the excellences of his paintings. 

Not only did the cave man know how to paint an animal in 
motion, but he knew how to execute that much more difficult task 
of presenting an animal for the moment at rest, yet with every 
muscle tense and ready for action. Pictures of reindeer and of 
horses, where action for the moment is suppressed, are not un- 
common. It is wonderful how well these artists of olden time 
have illustrated this difficult position. But suppression of emotion 
is for the dramatic artist one of the most difficult tasks; it is 
equally difficult for the artist in colors; yet this climax of artistic 
power has been successfully attained by the first group of artists 
of whom history speaks. It is facts of this kind that bring home 
to us the striking contrast between the savage cave man of imagina- 
tion, theory and tradition, and the artistic cave man of reality and 
archeological history. Professor Osborn has reproduced in his 
book the picture of the bison at bay, probably the best known of 
all the works of the cave man. This famous picture is on the 
ceiling of the cavern at Altamira in Spain, and represents the 
final stage of polychrome art, in which four shades of color are 
used. A glance at this picture is sufficient to show that it is a 
work of art in the best sense of the word. The artist has re- 
produced the bison at bay with marvelous fidelity, and with just 
sufficient attention to detail to make the onlooker feel that here is 
a picture of a living, breathing animal. Its color sense, as well 
as its drawing, proves that the artist was one who would be 
recognized as a genius at any period in the history of art. Very 
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often the paleolithic artist took advantage of irregularities in the 
contours of the walls of the cave in order to give the impression 
of low or even high relief in his animal pictures. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the engraved lines followed by the application of the black 
painted line in connection with bosses on the walls ingeniously used, 
has the effect of bringing out the body in the surrounding rock 
so as to give the silhouette a rather high relief. Professor Osborn 
remarks that “in the drawings of the large on these curved wall 
surfaces, only part of which could be seen by the eye at one time, 
the difficulties of maintaining the proportions were extreme, and 
one is ever impressed by the boldness and confidence with which 
the long sweeping strokes of the flint were made; for one rarely, 
if ever, sees any evidences of correcting outline.” The cave artist 
had to work with bold assurance, for mistakes would have been 
registered imperishably on the hard rock. To see -how skillfully 
the artist used the irregular contours of the walls, we may cite 
one instance where a series of projecting bosses was chosen for 
representing the bison lying down. “ By representing the animal 
with the limbs drawn up in different positions beneath the body, 
and with the tail or horns alone projecting beyond the convexity 
of the walls on the surrounding plain surface, pictures wonderfully 
true to life were made, yet each different and each exhibiting to a 
high degree the artist’s power of adaptation of his subject to his 
medium and to the character of the surface on which he was work- 
ing. The soles of the hoofs even are reproduced with wonderful 
fidelity of observation, and yet represented by a few strong and sig- 
nificant lines. In this wonderful group there is also a bison bellow- 
ing, with his back arched, his limbs drawn under him as if to expel 
the air.” (Osborn.) 

The Abbé Breuil has called attention to the delicacy of the 
wall engraving in many of the caverns, and to the marvelous 
power of the artist to delineate with very few lines the most minute 
differential characteristics of various animals. Professor Osborn, 
himself a zodlogist and long accustomed to note the minutest 
difference, says of some of the pictures: “Only a life-long ob- 
server of the fine points which distinguish the different prehistoric 
breeds of the horse could appreciate the extraordinary skill with 
which the spirited, aristocratic lines of the Celtic horse are executed 
on the one hand, and on the other the plebeian and heavy outlines 
of the steppe horse. In the best examples of Magdalenian (that 
is, the later period of the cave man’s times) engraving, both parietal 
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and on bone or ivory, one can almost immediately detect the specific 
type of horse which the artist had before him or in mind, also the 
season of the year, as indicated by the representation of a summer 
or winter coat of hair.” The realism of these paintings and en- 
gravings is their most interesting quality. Ruskin said that per- 
haps the most difficult thing in the world is, after seeing a thing, 
to tell of it or to paint it simply as one has seen it. Now, this is 
exactly what the cave man was able to do. Yet probably the last 
people in the world to which one would have looked for an il- 
lustration of Ruskin’s maxim would have been these cave men, the 
oldest ancestors of man in Europe whose history dates back some 
twenty-five thousand years. > 

Woman as well as man occupies her place in this highly de- 
veloped art of the cave man. In that art, however, she does 
not take the form in which modern art most often paints her. 
The cave man pictured woman in her maturer years, and she 
is found more often in sculpture than in painting. The one strik- 
ing characteristic of the cave woman in art is her corpulence. Al- 
most always the woman is presented in association with children 
or very frankly as pregnant. It is noteworthy that none of the 
male figures in drawings or sculpture are corpulent. Perhaps the 
difference is owing to the fact that women lived inactive lives within 
the narrow confines of their caves, while the men were on active 
duty day after day following the hunt. 

Very early in the history of paleolithic art, plastic art or sculp- 
ture, in high and low relief and in the complete figure, made its 
appearance. Indeed, the Abbé Breuil is inclined to think that sculp- 
ture was the earliest manifestation of the art impulse of the cave 
man. Usually the figures are of animals, but sometimes they are 
of human beings. Small, human figures appear in the form of 
statuettes in bone or ivory. The human faces, however, are seldom 
portrayed with any delicacy or realistic quality. There are some 
exceptions, however, and one of these, the head of a girl carved 
in ivory, found at Brassempouy is most interesting because so 
unique. Some of the sculptured heads of animals are excellently 
done, and are in striking contrast with the unfinished representations 
of the human head. 

Modeling in clay of the whole figure of an animal is not at 
all uncommon, and some of the sculptures are eminently artistic. 
In a cave that was opened during the summer of 1914, two life- 
like models in clay of bison, male and female, were discovered. 
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These models are about two feet long. Some of the models of 
horses, for example, are almost life size. One of a series of horses 
of the high-bred Celtic type, sculptured in high relief on the wall 
of the cliff shelter known as Cap Blanc, is about seven feet in 
length. 

The geographical distribution of this art is wide, as the Abbé 
Breuil and Obermaier show. Most of the cliff dwellings are found 
on either side of an almost straight line drawn from about the middle 
part of Spain along and over the Pyrenees. They are found in 
North Spain in the Asturias and in South France, especially along 
the western coast of the Gulf of Lyons, though always some distance 
inland. A number of the caves have been found as far north as 
what is known as the Dordogne, somewhat north and east of 
Bordeaux, and even still farther north at Teyjat. In Spain the art 
has been found as far South as San Garcia. 

Definite progress can be noted in the history of the arts and 
crafts among these men of the stone age, though the steady rise 
of the spirit of man, as Professor Osborn remarks, cannot be 
traced continuously in a single race, because the races were chang- 
ing; then, as now, one race replaced another, or two races dwelt 
side by side. The rise and fall of cultures and of industries, at 
this very day the outstanding feature of the history of Western 
Europe, was fully typified in the history of the men of the Old 
Stone Age. We are sometimes surprised to learn how men of 
one age reach achievements the meaning of which is for a time 
lost; how inventions and discoveries have to be made over and 
over again. It is a shock to realize that just as men reached a high 
watermark in human development, some element of ‘dissolution, 
of disintegration, of deterioration, of degeneration or whatever it 
may be called, enters in and descent begins. No story of con- 
tinuous human progress is true to facts; it is rather a tale of cycles 
with ups and downs. Some may imagine that the high points of 
the curve are each higher in succession, but there is no certain 
evidence for this. Indeed, many successive ascents of the curve 
are distinctly lower than preceding ones. 

It is extremely interesting to realize then that this same phe- 
nomenon of history showed itself in the time of the cave man. The 
Abbé Breuil has emphasized the fact that toward the close of 
Magdalenian times, that is the era at the end of the Old Stone 
Age, there were significant industrial changes making for con- 
venience and the facility of performance of many actions, but 
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accompanying these was a rapid decline, one might almost say 
a sudden disappearance, of the artistic spirit. Schematic and con- 
ventional designs begin to take the place ofthe free realistic art 
of the middle Magdalenian. Professor Osborn remarks: ‘ Thus 
the decline of Cro-Magnons as a powerful race may have been 
due partly to environmental causes and the abandonment of their 
vigorous nomadic mode of life, or it may be that they had reached 
the end of a long cycle of psychic development, which we have 
traced from the beginning of Aurignacian times. We know that 
_as a parallel in the history of many civilized races a period of 
great artistic and industrial development may be followed by a 
period of stagnation and decline without any apparent environ- 
mental causes.” 

In the face of all the evidence we have brought forth, the 
long cherished notion of the cave man as one little higher than 
the brute must be replaced by the recognition of him as an artist 
of intelligence and rare ability. 





SONNET TO A BOY. 
BY JOHN BUNKER. 


Tuou frank, brave eye which on the world doth stare 
With high observance and bold unconcern, 
Lord of the hour, king without a care, 
Monarch in trust for whom the great stars burn: 
When traitorous Time, proud rebel to command, 
Shall shake thy throne with treason, disavow 
His past allegiance, and with hasty hand 
Pluck the bright circlet from thy ’customed brow; 
When all thy golden trappings of Romance 
Shall pass away as if they had not been, 
And thou a bond-slave to strict circumstance 


Shalt noteless walk ’mid crowds of servile men; 
Oh, then remember this—tho’ in disguise, 
A king is e’er a king in Heaven’s eyes! 




















THE PULSE OF THE SEA. 


BY MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. 


Lawrence merges into the Atlantic Ocean, and fifty 
A} miles from any part of the mainland, is a lonely 
l | island, the great Bird Rock. The massive pinnacle of 
Bl) cranite rises so precipitously from the waves that its 
summit can eae be reached only by raising with a derrick the rowboat 
in which passage from the shore is made, a mode of ascent both 
difficult and dangerous in rough weather. A lighthouse crowns 
the giant dome of stone. 

To this strange home, one summer day, David Cullom, the 
newly-appointed keeper of the Light, brought his young wife, 
Margaret. They had been married four years, during which time 
he had tended a beacon situated on a point of land jutting out 
from a beach to which strangers thronged in the pleasant season. 
There, every day from June to September, Margaret had been kept 
busy making welcome, in her simple way, the sojourners at the 
hotels who climbed the bluff to see the lamps in the lighthouse 
tower. The summer before these casual guests had taken notice 
of the keeper’s young daughter, who was just beginning to walk. 

“The pretty baby will grow to be a handsome woman,” the 
ladies said. “ She has her father’s fair complexion and her mother’s 
fine eyes.” But the engaging child was destined never to wear 
even the gentle graces of early girlhood. The little spirit had come 
and was gone again, like the white-hearted sea-gull that appears for 
a moment on the crest of a wave and then soars toward the clouds. 

When the time came to set out the geraniums in front of the 
lighthouse door once more, Margaret broke down, as she recalled 
the baby’s delight in the scarlet blossoms that had flourished there 
all the previous summer. 

“ David, take me away from here,” she sobbed. “ The ladies 
will come; they will ask for the bairn, and how can I tell them she 
is gone? How can I abide their chatter? Take me away; I do not 
care to what lonely place; my best solace will be to be alone with 
the sea and with you, dear.” 

David’s face brightened. 

“Tf such is your wish, lass, it tallies with my own,” he said. 
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“ A while back the Government offered me charge of the Bird Rock 
Light. The post would be an advance in the service for me. Out 
there, it is true, the world seems made only of sea and sky; but if 
you can put up with the sole company of the one who loves you 
best, you will be the only helper I shall need on the island.” 

“Tet us go,” cried Margaret, wiping away her tears. 

Thus it was they came to live on the Rock. To Margaret it 
was like an outpost of eternity. Like David she was descended 
from seafaring folk, and had been reared in a Scotch settlement 
on the Canadian coast. Like him, too, she had a trace of the 
sturdy Scotch in her disposition and, when under the stress of 
strong emotion or excitement, occasionally lapsed into colloquial 
phrases common to the older people of her native town. 

She loved the sea even while she feared it. To her the great 
expanse of ocean was never monotonous. Its tide was like the 
throbbing of nature’s mighty heart, the very pulse of life. She knew 
something of the myriad changes that pass over the face of the 
waters from dawn to sunset, knew them in the beauty of the moon- 
light, through the darkness of a starless night, and in the fury of 
the storm. Well had she chosen the sea to be her comforter. Out 
here at Bird Rock her health gradually became rugged as it had 
been before her sorrow; the solitude was quieting as the touch of 
a soothing hand, and her temperament absorbed a strength and 
brightness from the bracing air. 

She never tired of watching the flights of birds, gannets, 
puffins, and other sea fowl that made the lighthouse rock their 
home. The voices of the winds, and of the waves beating upon the 
reef, were to her ears like stirring music. With the arrival of 
autumn, however, the dreariness of the spot dismayed the young 
wife. 

“ After all, it was an ill choice to come here,” she said to her- 
self. ‘“ Why is it that only now I remember the stories told of this 
place? The first keeper of the Light grew wrong-headed from 
loneliness and brooding, they say, and the helper had to wrestle 
with the lunatic for his own life, before the ice broke up and the 
supply steamer came in the spring. Ugh! what a horror to be 
shut up with a madman on this bleak rock that is but a speck upon 
the broad ocean! The next keeper was killed by the explosion of 
a keg of gunpowder near the fog cannon. Will David and I ever 
get back safe to the world where other people live? ” 

On that particular day, at least, no one could have embarked 
for the shore, so many leagues distant, with any well-founded hope 
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* of reaching it. The lowering clouds were lead-colored; the black 
sea tossed and surged, making ready to battle with the heavens. 
There was brewing the disturbance of nature which scientists now 
declare to be a myth, but which, nevertheless, makes its appearance 
regularly in the spring and autumn—the equinoctial gale. That 
night the storm broke. The’ rain fell in a dark flood; the wind 
lashed the waters until they roared like wild beasts, and beat against 
the base of the wall of granite as Lucifer and his fallen hosts might 
have beaten against the gates of Paradise after their condemnation 
to the abyss, while, like the powerful arm of the victorious arch- 
angel, the great Rock held steadily aloft its torch, a flashing sword 
of light, to protect any ships that might be near from the dangers 
of the reef. 

David, with a stern, set face, tended the lamps. Every twenty 
minutes Margaret took his place as watcher, while from the battle- 
ments of the Rock he fired explosive signals of gun-cotton. 

As the hours wore away scores of sea birds fluttering toward 
the light for shelter, beat their lives out against the gleaming win- 
dows of the tower. At first, Margaret felt a gentle pity when she 
heard one dash against the pane and, opening the window, she let 
the poor, draggled, feathered creature fly in. By and by, so many 
came that she grew callous to their’ fate, and bent all her energies 
in helping David. It was nearly morning when, through the roar 
of the storm, there came another sound, a dull boom from across 
the waters. 

“Tt is the gun of a ship in sair distress,” cried David, hastening 
down the stair and out upon the ledge. 

Margaret followed in a tumult of anxiety and dread. 

Now, through the darkness could be plainly seen the rockets 
sent up by the ship. The keeper, without loss of time, shot off 
the life line in the direction from which they rose and prepared to 
lower the lighthouse lifeboat. 

“ David, you will not be so foolhardy as to venture alone upon 
that raging sea,” protested his wife, throwing her arms about him. 
“What can you, one man alone, do amid the wildness of this 
tempest? ” 

“ Since there is no other man to go» with me I maun go alone,” 
he answered. 

“Take care of the Light, lass, that will be your task. But 
keep a brave heart, I shall be back, never fear.” 

He kissed her, reluctantly detached her clinging arms, and 
took his place in the boat there on the ledge. 
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Margaret, seeing that he was not to be deterred, and ready to 
do her part, set the machinery of the derrick in motion, and he 
swung out over the edge of the rock. For a few moments the 
boat hung between sky and sea; then the keeper’s wife, peering 
down as from among the clouds, saw it—in the path of the rays of 
light that streamed from the tower—tossing upon the terrible 
waters, and as much the toy of their relentless power as is the 
tangle of seaweed that, with the receding tide, is swept from the 
beach back into the deep. 

Now the little craft disappeared. Had it been engulfed, or 
was it riding the melstrom? Margaret could not tell. The flare 
of rockets no longer reddened the murky sky. Not even the faintest 
boom of a gun came to her above the noise of the wind. Summon- 
ing all her courage, she rushed back to the house, and busied her- 
self in preparations for the reception of any half-drowned passenger 
or sailor, whom David, by the rarest possibility, might succeed in 
rescuing from the wreck. Then, going up into the tower, she knelt 
beneath the Light and prayed for her husband’s safe return, and 
for the hapless people on the ship who, it might be, at that very 
moment were sinking into the depths of the ocean. 

Her eyes turned to the circle of lamps in the lantern. Yes, 
everyone of them burned with its full brilliancy. Now she sounded 
the siren whistle, as David had told her to do, in order that it might 
give him his bearings, if he still lived. If he still lived! Was it 
only twenty minutes since he set out? So the clock said, but it 
seemed an eternity. Oh, happiness! Now there came a signal from 
the foot of the crag; the pulling of the rope that rang the fog bell. 

“David !’ exclaimed Margaret. “Oh, God be thanket! He has 
given David back to me from the very portal of death.” 

Hurrying out, she turned on the power of the derrick, and 
in a few minutes the keeper’s boat rose from the darkness. 

“God be thanket, David,” she cried as she helped him to 
fasten the ropes. 

Then he sprang out and she fell upon his breast. She was 
vaguely conscious that there was something in the bottom of the 
boat, but she ran into the house and came hastening back, carrying 
a bowl filled with a steaming, hot draught, which she held to his 
lips. He drank it eagerly. Until now he had seemed more like 
an apparition than a living man, and he could scarcely speak from 
weakness, after his terrible exertions in his attempt to aid the 
people on the doomed ship. 

“Tf I had not been forced to work so hard, Meg, I would have 
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perished with the cold,” he faltered at length. “I got only a very 
short distance from the Rock and many times I thought all was 
over with me. More than once the boat nearly overturned; but I 
held on and, at the next wave, she righted again. I have brought 
back two bits of flotsam from the wreck. Do not tremble so, my 
lass, but come and see.” 

Ah, his heroism had not been all in vain, he had rescued some 
poor creature from the ship. 

“Yes, yes, dear,” she replied, “I brought out blankets from 
the chests; there are heated stones ready on the hearth; hot water 
and a pot of coffee are on the fire and ‘speerits’ and hard tack on 
the table.” 

Following him, with a shrinking from what she might have 
to confront, yet eager to help, she looked into the dory and uttered 
@ cry of compassion. 

“Oh, David! David!” 

There in the bottom of the boat was the lifeless form of a 
woman. But this was not all. Upon the young mother’s breast lay — 
a little child. And the child was alive; for it broke into a frightened 
wail, and clung closer to the quiet heart that never before had been 
unheedful of its baby cry. 

“ The braw wee man is old enough to talk, and he’s been call- 
ing to his mammy to wake up,” said David. “ The two were bound 
together, as you see, when I found them floating in the water, and I 
left them so, for it was as much as I could do to drag them into the 
boat. When that was done, tho’, I managed to cover them with 
the blankets that you had flung into the bottom of the dory, Meg.” 

As he spoke he cut the bands, that were like pieces of a sheet 
torn into strips, with which the mother had bound the child to 
her. With a rapture of maternal affection, Margaret stretched out 
her arms to receive the boy. Her impulse was arrested by an 
ejaculation from David as he bent over the motionless figure of 
the strange woman, whose features now, in the gleam of the great 
Light, he was able, for the first time, to see. 

“ My God, what marvelous things may happen! ” he exclaimed. 
“This waif from the sea is—yes, I can na mistake, it is—it is— 
Jessie Munroe! ” 

As she heard the sob he tried to choke back, the heart of his 
wife froze within her. 

What is more dismaying than the weakening of a usually self- 
contained and physically strong man when, unexpectedly, grief, like 
a rapier, wounds and disarms him! Margaret knew David had once 
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loved another woman, but never before had the knowledge troubled 
her. David’s love was her own now, and she meant to keep it, 
she had laughingly said to the gossips who told her the story on 
her wedding day. Besides, strangely enough it seemed to her, the 
other woman had not returned his love. Jessie Munroe had married 
the master of a trading vessel, and sailed away with him out of 
David’s life, apparently forever. Was the sea kind or cruel to-night 
when its waves swept this woman, of all others, from the deck of the 
sinking ship and cast her in the path of David’s boat? 

Margaret stood as if turned to stone. The child that lay on 
the woman’s breast was trembling with cold, but otherwise, thanks 
to the protection of the blankets, appeared likely to survive the 
exposure. It was David who with tender, coaxing words unclasped 
the little arms from the mother’s neck, brought the “ wee man” 
‘ into the house, gave hima hot drink, laid him on the bed in 
the inner room, and covered him with a “ comfortable,” knowing 
that exhaustion and the warmth of the place would quickly soothe 
the baby into the drowsiness that precedes sleep. 

Margaret, who had followed her husband in a dazed way, 
now went out again to the boat with him. 

“You will help me to save poor Jessie, won’t you, Meg?” 
the big man said huskily. “ There thay be life in the puir body 
still. She could not have been long in the water. I ”—he checked 
the words upon his lips but Margaret understood. 

She knew that, had he finished the sentence, he would have 
said: “Once I hoped to bring pretty Jessie to my home as a 
happy bride, it cannot be that now, when she has come to claim 
its shelter, she is dead.” 

Margaret helped him, albeit half unwillingly, as he raised 
in his arms the object of his early love so singularly brought to 
his door, and carrying her into the kitchen laid her on a mattress 
which his wife had, in her preparations, spread upon the floor ready 
to receive whatever unfortunate victim of the sea David might 
succeed in bringing to the lighthouse. 

“T hate this woman, helpless and insensible tho’ she is,” 
thought Margaret, the demon of jealousy lashing her emotions to 
fury as she looked down at the pallet and was forced to acknowledge 
to herself that even the terrible buffeting of the waters had not 
entirely destroyed the beauty of the stranger. 

David’s glance noted how the long brown hair that hung loose 
about: the colorless face fell over the white neck and breast like 
a veil. 
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“ An angel hand aye guards the modesty of the pure of heart,” 
he said. Margaret made no reply. 

Still believing the woman was not dead, he began his attempt 
at resuscitation, following the method employed at the coast guard 
stations in such emergencies, a method in which he was experienced 
and, in a number of cases, had achieved remarkable success. 

At first Margaret stood by, hesitating and uncertain. Suppose 
with her assistance he should discover a spark of life in this rigid 
body, and should nurse it into a glow! What then? Was Jessie 
Munroe indeed all David thought her? Was she so true and noble 
that she would not stoop to destroy another woman’s peace of mind, 
that woman being the wife of a man who had once loved Jessie 
herself, who, evidently still loved her? David was a good man, but 
are not all men weak and easily allured, especially by the glamour 
of an early romance again unexpectedly flashed before them? Sup- 
pose she, Margaret, helped to save Jessie Monroe, might not the 
flame of life thus rekindled become a devastating fire that would 
lay waste her own and David’s future? So whispered the tempter. 

But it makes for character to live upon a shore whence men 
go down to the sea in ships, and then to spend four years in a 
lighthouse, where the watchword of each day is “ duty,” and noth- 
ing but the sea and the sky seem to lie between the soul and the 
hereafter. 

“ Am I so wicked as to desire the death of a fellow-creature? ” 
Margaret asked herself, recoiling in horror from the thought. 
“No, no! Even tho’ David loves this woman I maun fight for her 
life as tho’ it were my own.’ 

While David rolled the resistless form from side to side; and 
tried to bring back the suspended respiration, Margaret tirelessly 
chafed the clammy hands and feet, and packed hot blankets around 
the stiffened limbs. After a time her husband’s efforts and her own 
activity appeared about to be rewarded. The woman was, indeed, 
not dead. Presently she began to show signs of returning anima- 
tion. Encouraged, they worked on. At last the eyelids quivered 
and lifted. For one brief moment, from eyes that were tragically 
sad, a soul looked forth. 

“ Jessie,” cried David joyfully, bending forward with the in- 
voluntary hope of fixing their gaze upon his own, “ Jessie! ” 

To Margaret it seemed that, for an instant, the faintest shadow 
of a smile flitted over the pale lips. But David was conscious 
only of the long-drawn sigh that parted them. The eyes closed 
wearily again, and all was still. 
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For an hour longer the lighthouse keeper and his wife worked 
over the poor drowned creature. Then David said: 

“It is of no use, Meg. Had Jessie been your sister you could 
not have done mair to save her. But her life went out with that 
sigh. Go and rest, lass. You canna do mair.” 

At this moment, from the inner room, came the sound of 
sobbing. The child, disturbed in his sleep, had begun to cry again, 
as though he suddenly knew he was motherless. 

David went in and, returning with the boy, sat down beside 
the kitchen stove. Holding the little fellow close, the big man strove 
to soothe him with awkward gentleness, bowing his head over the 
tangled curls that were so like the beautiful hair of Jessie Munroe, 
who would nevermore awake to hush the baby cry or comfort the 
baby heart. 

“The lights in the tower are still burning and it is long after 
dawn,” Margaret said mechaiically. 

Even in her own ears her voice sounded harsh, but she made 
no attempt to soften it. Climbing the stairs, she paused for a mo- 
ment beneath the blazing circle of flame, whose glare was now 
dimmed by the white light of morning. Then she slowly ex- 
tinguished the lamps one by one and, having finished her task, 
stood in the great cage of glass and iron, looking out upon the sea. 
At the end of the reef the spars and rigging of a wreck were 
visible, and she called excitedly to David to come and see. The 
gale still rode upon the moaning waters, which struggled and tossed 
in white-crested waves, like the upraised arms of votaries casting 
themselves beneath the car of Juggernaut. But the clouds were 
lifting; on the eastern horizon there was a streak of yellow light. 

“God be thanket, it is day, the waters will soon be calm 
again,” said Margaret, as the keeper came up into the watchroom 
with the child still in his arms. 

Almost as she spoke the sea shot up golden arrows to the sky 
and, thus heralded, like a king before whom rides a company of 
archers, anon the glorious disk of the sun appeared above the 
horizon. 

There was naught for it but to give the beauty of Jessie Mun- 
roe back to the sea; for the sparse and shallow soil of the Rock 
could yield not even a grave. 

“ As for the boy,” said David, “ maybe we can keep him for 
our own. It maun have been James Munroe’s good ship Scotia that 
went down yonder, and I doubt if -he or Jessie have left any 


near kin.” 
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But for the fact that the child was “ Jessie Munroe’s bairn,” 
Margaret would have been glad to take’ him to her heart. She 
accepted the duty of caring for him and often, as the days passed, 
when the roguish urchin nestled in her clasp, confident that no one 
could resist his infantile caresses, she would suddenly press him 
closer with a warmth of mother-love. At other times she fought 
against the impulse. 

“David sets too much store by him,” she brooded. “ Our 
bairn was a girl and my husband wished for a son. No, no! In 
this laddie David would always see the mother, and I would always 
see the woman my husband loved, still loves even in death. I dinna 
want to keep the boy. David maun send him away at the first 
chance.” 

She tended him well, nevertheless, for the little fellow grew 
sturdy and rosy among the keen salt breezes that blew around Bird 
Rock, 

It was now the beginning of November, and the early winter 
of the North was already setting in. A part of David’s duty as 
keeper of the Light was to cross to the mainland at certain times 
and report to the Government Station. He had made the trip 
shortly before the recent storm, and the regulations did not require 
him to go again until after the breaking up of the ice in the spring. 
A few days of Indian Summer, however, rendered Margaret restless. 

“ David, it is no more than right that you should go to the 
shore and telegraph or send a letter to James Munroe’s town and 
kin, with the news that the bairn is alive,” she urged. “ It is but just 
to the laddie to send him back to his folk.” 

“ Why fash yourself about the matter, lass?” he replied. ‘“ No 
one can come for the bairn at this season.” 

“ Besides, there are some supplies missing from the last con- 
signment, and you can bring them back with you,” she persisted. 

“Oh, if you need the supplies, I’ll go to-morrow,” he added 
somewhat curtly, for he felt that Meg was right about the child, 
inasmuch as the rescue of the laddie should be made known to his 
people. 

“T would gladly rear James Munroe’s boy as tho’ he were my 
own son,” the keeper said to himself. ‘‘ But his kin ought to have 
him, if they want him. And, alack, who would not want such a 
braw wee man, with his bonnie laugh and ways, and his merry 
warm little heart. If he were, indeed, mine, I would not gie’ him 
up to anybody.” 

The next day David made ready for an nearly start. 
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“You ken I canna get back to-night, Meg,” he said, “ but you 
ken too how to tend the Light as well as I can do it myself, and 
I’ll be home again ere the morn’s morn.” 

Margaret was radiant. David would bring back the missing 
supplies, which she really needed. He would send out the inquiries 
about the bairn’s folk, which she had suggested. It was before 
the days of “ wireless;” the Rock was shut off from the rest of 
the world save for a somewhat antiquated system of signals, but 
from the mainland he could send the messages she wished. By 
spring she would be rid of the child; she would no longer have to 
see her husband playing with the rollicking baby of whom he was 


daily growing fonder. How strange that he should grow so fond. 


when the bairn was the child of his successful rival for the hand 
of Jessie Munroe, his early love. Margaret winced even now as 
David caught up the boy, tossed him in the air, held him in a pa- 
ternal embrace, and then set him down again on the floor before 
the hearth. 

“ Well, good-bye, Meg,” he said turning to her and folding her 
in his arms, “ keep a brave heart, and God bless you, lass.”’ 

“ God bless you, dear man,” she replied, for such were always 
their parting words. 

Suddenly she was seized with a strange dread, and her eyes 
became dim with tears. 

“Oh, David,” she cried, “ dinna go, after all.” 

“ Cheer up, I shall be back almost before you have time to miss 
me,” he answered with a laugh. ' 

She smiled again, seeing it was too late to dissuade him. 

“T’ll miss you from the moment you go, so make no delay in 
coming back,” she said, walking with him to the boat. 

He took his place in the dory and, presently, it swung out over 
the side of the Rock. For a few moments it was lost to view, but 
his voice came to her from below. The next minute the boat shot 
out upon the blue waters that now were so fair to see with the 
sunlight shining upon them, and the white-capped waves, like troops 
of naiads, merrily dancing in the breeze. Margaret caught the 
bright kerchief from her neck, and stood waving it until the dory 
was only a speck in the distance. 

That day all went well. She rested during the sunlit hours. 
When the dusk began to fall she set aglow the lamps in the lantern 
and began her watch, for the keeper of the Light must be awake 
and vigilant during the long night. There had been fair promise 
that the good weather would continue at least a day or two longer, 
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but during the hours of darkness there came a sudden change; 
the barometer fell, by morning the temperature was lower, and the 
skies were heavy. In the afternoon the air was thick with snow- 
flakes, which soon shut out all view, except when now, and again, 
the rising wind caught and held back the white curtain of snow as 


_ with an angry hand, revealing a sea restless as a wild beast in 


leash, ominously waiting to be let loose upon its prey. 

“ T’m afeard David will na come to-day, laddie,’ Margaret said 
in disappointment. She had formed a habit of speaking aloud, 
half to herself, half to the child. If he did not understand, at least 
he was quick to catch her moods. 

“ Davy no come?” he repeated, echoing her sigh. 

In spite of her resolution not to permit herself to love the 
toddling baby, Margaret caught him up and kissed him. The merry 
little chap threw back his head and laughed, then patted her comely 
face and pinched her rosy cheeks in the “ sailor kiss” David had 
taught him. Her reserves, her changing humors gave him no con- 
cern. He had bestowed upon her his royal confidence, and it was 
not to be shaken. Instinctively he knew her better than she knew 
herself. Ah, if men did but remember how much in childhood 
they knew of a woman’s heart, that Debatable Land might not be 
to them the mystery it is! 

Margaret ran up to the watchroom and waited for a rift in 
the veil of snow, hoping to obtain a glimpse of a boat tossing upon 
the waters near the lighthouse, yet, the next moment, breathing a 
prayer of thankfulness because she saw none. For unless David 
had embarked early on his return voyage, he would have been in 
grave danger out in the storm. He did not come, and Margaret 
calmed her fears with the hope, that loath as he would be to leave 
her alone, he had remained at the Station, knowing she could care 
for the Light. 

By night the blizzard was at its height. Margaret kept the 
fog bell ringing, sounded the siren whistle and polished the glass 
in the tower windows, so that not a gleam of the Light should 
be lost. 

With the new dawn the skies cleared; by midday the sun 
shone again, the wind had died down, and the sea had become com- 
paratively calm. 

“ Now, David will come,” the courageous woman in the light- 
house said joyously to the child. What mattered now her toil, 
her loneliness, and the awful sense of responsibility that had so 
weighed upon her during these days when she had been, save for 
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the baby waif, alone on the Rock? Her trial was, she felt, nearly 
over. ; 

“ Now, David will come,” she repeated. 

And the laddie, clapping his hands, cried gleefully: ‘“ Davy! 
Davy!” 

But that day and the next, and many to-morrows went by, and 
still there was no sign of David’s boat upon the waters; still the 
keeper of the Light did not return to his post. The signal apparatus 
at the Rock had been destroyed by the gale. The few vessels 
Margaret sighted kept well away from the dangerous reef. One 
afternoon, in the hopelessness of her grief, she cast herself on the 
floor of the watchroom. 

“ David is dead. O God, let me die too!” she moaned. 

Faint from anxiety and watching she must have lost con- 
sciousness, for she knew nothing more until the voice of the child 
floated up from the kitchen below: 

“Tt’s most dark! A most dark!” 

The shrill treble whose appeal was also an involuntary reminder 
of a duty unperformed recalled Margaret to herself. 

“ The Light, I maun live to take care of the Light,” she cried, 
as she set the lantern agleam, “I must fulfill the trust my good man 
left me. If, in God’s mercy, he is still alive, and his boat is some- 
where upon the waters, the Light will tell him I am watching. It 
will remind him that above this ocean torch, God’s Love still shines 
in the heavens, and beyond it. Whatever his fate, David canna 
drift.” 

A few hours later, like a symbol of that Love, the full moon 
rose from the waves. In its radiance Margaret fancied. she per- 
ceived a sail afar off, but to her sorrow the shadow resolved itself 
into a silvery cloud. 

The woman’s transcendant heroism began with her heartbreak. 
Night after night she tended the Light. Day after day she put the 
great lamps in order. For the child’s sake she regularly prepared 
the simple meals and, as time went on, she became anxious to keep 
herself rugged and strong, since thus only could she perform her 
duty to the unknown mariners who might depend for safety upon 
the gleam of Bird Rock Light. 

“ Time dragged its slow length away.” At last the ledge was 
no longer surrounded by ice. Spring had come. To the laddie’s 
delight seals lay around the base of the Rock; there the waters 
were green and opalescent; in the distance, where sails sometimes 
appeared, the ocean was blue and sparkling, One morning when, 
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with David’s binoculars, Margaret’s eyes swept the sea her heart 
gave a sudden bound. 

“ A ship!” she cried aloud. “A ship coming straight toward 
us !.” 

The child, catching the note of éxultation in her voice, laughed 
in boisterous triumph. 

The ship kept steadily on, parting the waves in a line of foam 
and making direct for the lighthouse. Now it could be seen with 
the unaided eye. 

“Tt must be the Government supply boat,” Margaret ejacu- 
lated, smiling and weeping. “ Help is coming at last.” 

Her ordeal, her long vigils were nearly ended. When the 
boat came she had but to tell her story and be set free from this 
prison rock to which, like another Andromeda, she had for so long 
been chained. How she was to face the taking up of a new life 
without David she did not, for the nonce, consider. In a tumult of 
emotion, half-delirious joy, half-grief, she raised her flag as a signal 
that she had sighted the steamer. 

“ Laddie,” she said, as she dressed the child in the best of the 
little clothes she had made for him, “ we shall soon see other faces 
besides just yours and mine; we shall hear other voices, and perhaps 
they will give us news.” 

The boy responded to her excitement. He comprehended in 
his baby way that something unusual was about to happen. Mar- 
garet ran out onto the ledge. The steamer was now within hailing 
distance. 

“ Where is the keeper of the Light?” shouted the captain. 

“T have kept the Light,” she called back. ‘“ My husband, the 
keeper, went over to the Station last November. He maun have 
been drowned in the blizzard, for he never came back.” 

The captain uttered an exclamation indicative of emotion and 
sympathy. He remembered that only the year before, when he 
brought the keeper and his wife out to the Lighthouse, Margaret 
was young and comely. The woman he now saw, poised like a 
water witch upon the cliff, was wan, gray-haired and pre- 
maturely old. : 

A man, presumably a Government inspector, who stood beside 
the captain on the bridge of the steamer, enveloped in a mackin- 
tosh, pulled his cap further down over his eyes and made a gesture 
of impatience. Presently these two men put off from the ship in 
a small boat, and were rowed by sailors to the foot of the Rock. 
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In a few moments more the boat was raised by the derrick, and the 
official visitors stepped out upon the ledge. The captain pushed 
ahead. 

“ Margaret Cullom, you have kept the Light alone?” he ex- 
claimed in admiration. 

“Why, yes, wha else was there to do it?” she replied simply. 
“ But I have had with me this bairn, a waif from the sea.” 

The man she had thought an inspector stepped forward, threw 
back the high coat collar that had concealed his features and, taking 
off his cap, turned toward her. As Margaret glanced at him her 
brain reeled. 

“Am I daft or dreaming?” she ejaculated. “Oh, if it is a 
dream may I never awake! David! David!” 

He gathered her into his arms and she sobbed upon his breast, 
asking no question. It was enough that he had been given back to 
her from the perils of the sea; that she was safe in his embrace 
when she had abandoned all hope of ever seeing him again; that 
to him and no other she was to relinquish the care of the Light. 

He caressed and petted her with all the old tenderness, for 
which she had so often longed during her solitude, and in his pro- 
tecting clasp she felt almost like a child, oh, so glad to lay down 
her burden, to be able again to reiy upon his strength. It was 
many minutes before she could listen to or he could tell his story, 
but at last he made the attempt. 

“ Meg, dear lass, it is no dream but the blessed truth,” said the 
voice she had thought never to hear again. “It is David. I am here, 
living and well. But it is I who have been daft for weeks and 
months, without memory of even my own name. 

“To begin with the day, so long ago, when I set out from the 
Rock,” he went on, while she gazed at him with wide, terrified 
eyes, still half-believing him a spirit returning from the Great 
Beyond. “ When I reached the mainland I sent a telegram to James 
Munroe’s town, as I promised you, lass, that I would do. Had I 
set out for home the next morning I might have reached the Rock 
ere the storm broke. But I lingered, hoping for a message that did 
not come. Meanwhile, the skies and the sea had become threaten- 
ing; the men at the Station tried to dissuade me from embarking, 
and called me a fool when I persisted. 

“ Soon finding that I had been, indeed, foolhardy, I endeavored 
to get back to the shore. I was at the mercy of the waves. I 
lashed myself fast to the boat. After a short time I feared I was 
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freezing to death, Then, all at once, I did not feel the terrible 
cold anymore. But I could not keep awake. I thought of you and the 
laddie and commended myself to God. After that I seemed to die. 
But my time had not yet come. The next thing I knew I was 
walking on a quay in a tropical country with a man whom I dimly 
understood to be a ship’s officer. I was unco’ weak. What ailed 
me? What chance had thrown this stranger and me together? 
Turning to him I stammered: 

“ ‘Tell me, sir, what is this place?’ 

“He gave me a quick glance and answered with a pleasant 
smile: 

“It is the port of Algiers, North Africa. You came here in 
the ship Stella which brought a cargo of salt from Canada.’ 

“How did I get aboard the Stella?’ I went on, in a sair 
struggle to recollect. 

“‘Oh, never mind about that now,’ he replied. ‘My name is 
John Makepeace; how are you called?’ 

“ “My name is,’ I began, and then stopped short. I had for- 
gotten my name. A tide of agonizing pain swept over my soul. 

“ ‘Never mind, old man,’ he said seeing my distress, and laying 
a kind hand upon my arm, ‘it will come back to you.’ 

“That night, and for many nights thereafter, I watched the 
gleam of the beacon situated on a little island at the entrance to 
the harbor. And all the while many thoughts strove to right them- 
selves in my dulled brain; for the light seemed as a star guiding 
me to some anchorage. Mr. Makepeace who, I learned, was the 
first mate of the Stella, seeing my interest in the lighthouse, took 
me over there one day. Then it was that memory came back to 
me. The cloud that had hung over me seemed lifted. I knew who 
I was. I remembered that, like the foreign-looking man in the 
Penon tower, I too had once been the keeper of a Light. 

“After that your face rose before me, Meg, lass; other 
memories crowded upon me, and I wept like a bairn. Mr. Make- 
peace cheered me up, and said the Stel/a was soon to sail Westward 
again with a return cargo. On the voyage home he explained, as 
far as he could, what had happened to me. On that night of the 
blizzard my boat was picked up by the Stella. At first my rescuers 
thought I was dead, but after working over me awhile, they found 
there was still life in me. They brought me back to warmth and 
feeling, but somehow my head had got hurt and the cold had done 
the rest. Until that day on the quay at Algiers I was a man with 
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no knowledge of the past. God be thanket, now I am well again, 
and I have come back to try, for the rest of my life, to make up 
to you for what you have suffered during your lonely care of this 
Light, when you were as tho’ deserted by all the world, Meg. Speak 
to me lass. Meg!” : 

Extraordinary as had been the woman’s fortitude, the unex- 
pected joy of David’s return was too great a strain on her en- 
durance. Her gaze still fixed upon his face, became unseeing, and, 
repeating his name, she slipped from his arms and fell unconscious 
at his feet. 

“Meg, the Light! Show me the lamps!” he whispered, as 
he raised and clasped her close. 

The words brought her to herself, as he felt sure they would do. 

“The lamps! Yes, come up to the tower,” she cried, as her 
strength came back in a surging of nervous force. 

Struggling to her feet, she led him to the watchroom and, 
pointing upward to the great burnished lamps in the lantern, said 
proudly : 

“TI took care of the Light as you bade me, David.” 

“In faith you did, and right nobly,” he replied with intense 
feeling, as he kissed her again. 

“ Davy! Davy!” called a shrill voice close beside them. 

Jessie Munroe’s bairn had toddled up the stairs and was pulling 
at David’s coat. 

The keeper bent down and caught up the baby. 

“ You have been a guid mother to him, Meg,” he said pressing 
his lips to the laddie’s round cheek. 

“ And you got no word from his folk? ” queried Margaret. 

“ Yesterday, when I reached the Station on the mainland, I 
found two letters that had been waiting there for many weeks,” 
David answered. ‘One was from Jessie’s Aunt Janet, the other 
from a certain well-to-do tradesman, by name MacNiff, a cousin to 
James Munroe. They are the bairn’s next of kin, and either one 
of them is willing to take him. You can send him to Janet or 
MacNiff whenever you are ready, wife, to-day by the Government 
boat if it so pleases you.” 

To his astonishment, Margaret who had so heroically endured 
the storm and stress of her terrible solitude on the Lighthouse 
Rock, now broke into a passion of womanly weeping. 

“ Oh, David, these folk maun not take the laddie from me; it 


would break my heart to gie him up,” she sobbed. “ You maun 
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fix it with them somehow. I will not gie up the laddie! I have 
said it over and over to myself as I watched in the tower at night, 
while the waves beat against the Rock and the tide of life in my 
own veins seemed to ebb and rise again with the mighty pulse of 
the sea. I will not gie up the laddie, even though I know that your 
heart belongs to the bairn’s mother, David, that you love her still, 
dead though she is, and that he will mind you of her at every turn. 
Even so, I will not gie him up. I”— 

Her voice rang out with defiant sharpness. At first David 
heard her with gladness. At her last words, however, a look of 
perplexity gathered upon his face. 

“What nonsense is it you are saying, lass?” he interrupted 
almost sternly, ‘you know my heart belongs to the bairn’s mother?” 
Faith, then, you know nothing of the kind. My liking for pretty 
Jessie Munroe was a boy’s fancy. She was a guid woman, and the 
sadness of her fate touched me, I own. But you, Meg, you and you 
only, have been, and to the end will be, the love of my life.” 

Looking into his steadfast eyes, she knew at last, beyond all 
her burning heart-questioning, that what he said was, indeed, the 
truth. Her jealousy of “the other woman’”’ died forever and she 
laughed happily. “ But, David, I have grown old,” she stammered, 
“my hair is gray.” The eternal feminine had not been al- 
together stifled by the vigils of the heroine. 

David laughed too. 

“T loved your heart, not your hair, Meg, although these sil- 
vering locks are bonny enough to me still,” he said smoothing her 
brow. “As for the laddie, dinna worrit. His kin are willing to 
do for him, but you have the best right to him, they say, since but 
for your care he would not have lived. So, if you wish to keep him, 
he is yours, ours, for, I am sure, you will grant me a share in the 
love of the braw wee man?” 

The child, who had been playing around the floor, here broke 
into a shout of delight, as though he knew he had just been taken 
to their hearts anew. Margaret caught him up with a quick caress. 

“ Ah, David,” she said, clasping her arms about the two beings 
who made her world, the husband the sea had given back to her, . 
the waif it had cast upon her love, “ah, David, when you were 
taken from me, and during all the dreary time when I had the 
sole charge of the Light, it was the bairn, Jessie Munroe’s bairn, that 
saved me from going mad.” - 











THE BIRTH OF THE CHRISTIAN DRAMA, 
BY HENRY B. BINSSE. 


HORTLY before the outbreak of the present Euro- 
pean war, one of the oldest plays of Christian litera- 
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woman, might be urged in support of woman suf- 
frage. The work of a thousand years ago could have little to in- 
terest that metropolitan audience, tired and surfeited by every form 
of the art of the stage. Had they been aware of it, a powerful 
argument of the kind that they were looking for could have been 
found, by making known to the world the rare mind and character 
of the poet who originated the six short plays, of which this was 
one. In fact, their author, Roswitha, well deserves permanent re- 
membrance in the history of dramatic art, for her work not only 
marks the birth of the modern play, but it reveals talents of a very 
high order, anticipating important features which are usually be- 
lieved to be characteristic of a far later period. 

Among the incomparable beauties of Shakespeare’s genius, his 
heroines are perhaps the most universally appreciated and admired. 
Even the careless reader, he who runs and reads, becomes fascinated 
by the elusive, subtle charm and majesty of character and intellect, 
ever feminine. In them we behold humanity in its perfection of 
the spirit, in its fullest, most delicate, exquisite flower—just as the 
Grecian Venus or the Victory presents the highest expression of 
womanhood in outward bodily form. Were they wholly the chil- 
dren of his fancy, or had he human models in his great mind? 
This is not an idle question. The profound hostility to the thought 
and works of the period preceding the Reformation brought about 
the destruction and loss of priceless treasures of genius; and, even 
in our day, a feeling of deeper interest in and sympathy with the 
Middle Ages would give us a truer perspective of our own times, 
with its weaknesses and dangers in addition to the enjoyment of 
art which is now strange and foreign to us. If we could see 
that there was at all times, throughout those troubled centuries, a 
great procession of men and women of the noblest character and 
purest ideals, who offer examples of human nature at its greatest 
height and power of character, “a little less than the angels,” our 
appreciation of Shakespeare—and of the civilization of which he 
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was the child—would be far more vital. We are hindered from 
a clear, wide view of those ages by the written history of the 
ambitions and crimes of kings, prelates and nobles, who fought 
like beasts to gratify their appetites. These are not the men and 
women who, in the darkness of barbarism, laid the foundation for 
our civilization and covered the face of Europe with works, the 
inestimable value of which is revealed too often by broken frag- 
ments only. 

The records which we can find in the art of those days are 
more faithful and more trustworthy than the chronicles of po- 
litical history, because they are unconscious expressions of thought 
and feeling, and have not been composed for ends more or less 
selfish. In speaking of Memling, a distinguished artist and critic 
(John La Farge) thus wrote: “ Who were the models that sat 
to the painter? These are not pure inventions, any more than his 
other works. The sense of portraiture runs throughout his work. 
But the model has been transmuted, probably, into finer gold. 
The times were cruel, harsh, brutal, debased, violent...... The pic- 
tures bear testimony to the love of gold, and show, and pomp, and 
festival, and extraordinary display that mark the times. But how 
out of all that did the painter build these images of sweet sanctity, 
these flowers of simple perfection? ” 

May not Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas More, have been 
in the poet’s mind when he pictured Cordelia? There are few 
passages in King Lear more touching and more beautiful than 
the meeting of Margaret and her father on his way back to the 
Tower, after his condemnation to death at Westminster. 

William Roper, in his Life of More, says: 


When Sir Thomas came.from Westminster to the Tower, his 
daughter, my wife, desirous to see him, her father, whom she 
thought she should never see in this world after, and also to 
have his final blessing, gave attendance about the Tower wharf, 
where she knew he should pass before he could enter the Tower. 
There tarrying his coming, as soon as she saw him, after his 
blessing on her knees reverently received, she hasting towards 
him, without consideration or care of herself, pressing in 
amongst the throng and company of the guard, that with hal- 
berds and bills went round about him, hastily ran to him, and ~ 
there openly in sight of them, embraced him, and took him 
about the neck and kissed him, crying, “‘Oh! My father! Oh! 
My father,” who, well liking her most natural and dear daugh- 
terly affection towards him, gave her his fatherly blessing, and 
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many godly words of comfort besides. From whom after she 
was departed, she, not satisfied with her former sights of him, 
and like one that had forgotten herself, being all ravished with 
the entire love of her father, having respect neither to herself 
nor to the press of the people that were about him, suddenly 
turned back again, ran to him as before, took him about the 
neck, and divers times kissed him lovingly, and at last, with a 
full and heavy heart, was fain to depart from him. 


Noble-hearted heroines were to be found then in England as 
well as in Flanders; and Shakespeare must have been acquainted 
with “these flowers of simple perfection,” as well as Memling. 
There is, indeed, ground to believe that he knew Roswitha and 
her plays, for there is in them more than one point of resemblance 
with his own works. 

In 852, Ludolf, Duke of Saxony, founded a Benedictine abbey 
at the request of his wife, Oda; and in 857 the abbey was removed 
to Gandersheim, about fifty miles from the present city of Bruns- 
wick, on the river Gande. After Ludolf’s death in 859, Oda with- 
drew into retirement in the abbey, where she reached the most 
unusual age of one hundred and seven years. Her three daughters, 
Hathumoda, Gerberga and Christine, in turn succeeded her as 
abbesses; and King Louis III. granted the privilege that the office 
of abbess should remain in the ducal‘family. All the abbesses were 
of imperial or royal blood; the abbess had a vote in the Rhenish 
Diet, and the Elector of Hanover and the King of Prussia were 
her vassals and subject to call to her court. The abbey was 
independent of episcopal authority and owned vast estates. After 
1589 the abbey came under Protestant control, and so continued 
until 1802, when it was incorporated with Brunswick, after a life 
of one thousand years, less fifty. Truly a remarkable institution; 
its like can hardly be found. 

Abbeys were not solely the homes of Religious. Owing to the 
consideration which they enjoyed, they were rarely affected by 
wars or political troubles, and so they became havens of refuge, 
especially for the children of the nobles.1 Of course, education 
was one of the most important duties of the Religious—it is strictly 
true that in a broad sense monasteries were nearly as much edu- 
cational as religious institutions. From its very beginning Gander- 
* sheim was the educational home for the daughters of the highest 
nobility in Germany. 

*Those who have read the exquisite life of St. Elizabeth by the great Montalem- 


_ bert, will recall how this gentle saint placed her children with Religious before 





she retired from the world. 
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In those times ah abbey was a little kingdom in itself, all 
the more so when it was so richly endowed as Gandersheim, for 
in it were included, not merely the choir sisters—the Religious 
strictly speaking—but, also, many lay sisters, or assistants, some 
of the clergy, and a little host of working people for the estates 
belonging to the abbey; and, in the case of a large abbey, these 
serfs or laborers, with thgir families, would be numerous enough 
to form an important village. This community made everything 
required for their support; they tanned leather; made their 
garments from wool or linen raised on the estate, put up the build- 
ings from their own materials; everything was grown or made 
on the spot. All the arts of peace were practised to the utmost 
perfection, for no one was pressed for time, and all the work had 
to be done as well as it was possible to do it. Within the abbey 
itself, the nuns, novices and so on, when not at their devotions, 
busied themselves with the arts of the needle and the spindle, with 
writing or copying manuscripts, with the fine arts, music, painting, 
sculpture and architecture, with literature as well as the sciences 
of the day; and in teaching all these to the children confided to 
their care. As they rose early, slept little and worked with steady 
system, much was done in a day. We greatly deceive ourselves 
when we boast that the higher education of women is modern. 

In 959, Gerberga, daughter of Duke Henry of Bavaria, niece 
of Emperor Otto I., was consecrated abbess. She was possessed of 
great learning; and discovering the unusual genius of Roswitha, 
one of the Religious under her charge, she encouraged and directed 
her efforts in poetry. 

Our knowledge of Roswitha is limited to what she tells us 
about herself in the prefaces to her poetical works, and, as she 
quite naturally never refers to her family, we have the tradition 
only that she was of noble, perhaps royal, birth, and was born 
about the year 932. 

So fine was the quality of Roswitha’s mind that she could both 
enjoy and estimate the literary worth and workmanship of the 
greatest dramatists, of Terence for example, although repelled by 
his coarseness and paganism. She was drawn to impart the 
knowledge of these beauties of literature to others, but feared that 
immature minds might be sullied by the evil features of his plays, 
so she decided—but listen, rather, to her own charming words, 
which disclose a mind in perfect poise, and as delicate as it was 
strong: 
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It is a frequent weakness among Catholics—and one from 
which we, ourselves, are not free—that they let themselves be 
carried away by beauty of style, to the point that they find more 
pleasure in the vanity of pagan literature than in the solid 
worth of Holy Writ. Likewise, there are some who, while they 
do not abandon the study of the sacred pages, and care little 
for pagan letters in general, still take delight in the fictions of 
Terence, which they find themselves unable to lay aside, without 
the remembrance of things which must be condemned, as so 
many blots upon the mind. Therefore, I, who am named “ The 
powerful voice of Gandersheim,”? have ventured to imitate 
him, in my writings, whom others make their beloved companion 
in their hours of reading; that I might consecrate henceforward, 
to the praise of the strong-hearted chastity of holy virgins, a 
form oi letters hitherto dishonored by the picture of impure 
morals. Nevertheless, it is with hesitation and shame, and many 
blushes, that I have been forced to describe the detestable folly 
of unlawful love, and to utter, in dialogues, words to which 
our ears should be deaf. But if I allowed my sense of shame 
to stop my pen, I could never attain my object, and purity would 
fail to receive the praise which is its due; inasmuch as the 
dangers of temptations increase the value of saving grace and 
the glory of the victory won. 

Always, in the ending of these plays, the fierce strength of 
man is overcome by the triumph of the weakness of woman. 
I anticipate that the inferiority of my work will lead many to 
find fault with me, for in every point it is far below my model. 
My pride is not so great that I would dare to compare myself, 
I will not say with those writers of renown, even with the 
least of their disciples. My only thought has been to offer to 
Him to Whom I owe all things—in spite of my knowledge of 
my utter incapacity—the humble service of my mind. I, there- 
fore, rejoice in anticipation, if the affection and reverence of 
my intentions may meet with approval from some; and if 
the obscurity of my name and the harshness of an incorrect 
style should avert from my book the approbation of others, at 
least I shall have the consolation that, in adding to the sheaf 
of my little works on heroic verse these new ears gleaned from, 
the field of the drama, I have tried to lead to abstinence from 
the fruits, full of danger, offered to the desires of the senses 
by the knowledge of the ancients. 


2Ego clamor validus Gandeshemensis. This is, perhaps, a playful reference to 
the ugly, literal meaning of her name, for which there was, as it seems to me, a 
more flattering, figurative meaning, which escapes us. In the manuscripts the 
poet is called Hrosvit, roar afar, or loudly, of which Hroswitha or Roswitha is a 
Latinised form. 
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Roswitha selected Christian legends, popular in her day, for 
her plots. Here are the titles: Gallicanus, Dulcitius, Callimachus, 
Abraham, Paphnuce and Thais, The Martyrdom of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. These six plays were preceded by eight poems, in the 
beautiful manuscripts of the eleventh century, discovered by Con- 
rad Celtes about 1500, and now in the royal library at Munich; and 
this is the earliest copy of her dramatic works. All of the poems 
are versions of legends. One of them, The Fall and Conversion of 
Theophilus, has some interest, being the story of a cleric who, from 
ambition, offers himself to the devil, the first known form of the 
Faust legend. 

Gallicanus, the pagan commander of Constantine’s forces, on 
the eve of a campaign against the Scythians, the last nation resisting 
the Roman emperor, asks the hand of Constantia, Constantine’s 
daughter, as his reward in case of victory. Constantia is a Chris- 
tian and has taken a vow of chastity. Her father, greatly disturbed, 
breaks the news to her. She advises feigned acquiescence, that 
Gallicanus shall leave with her his two daughters to be her com- 
panions, while he shall take on his staff two of her friends, who 
are prominent Christian ecclesiastics. Constantia quickly converts 
the two daughters to Christianity. Gallicanus is all but defeated by 
the Scythians when, through the prayers of the two Christians, sud- 
denly, a strange host turns the tide in favor of the Romans. Gal- 
licanus returns to Rome in triumph, but immediately goes to St. 
Peter’s to offer thanks for the victory, and to become a Christian. 
He then renounces all thought of marriage with Constantia, and 
retires to a religious life. 

This drama, as well as all the others, is very short; of about 
the length of one act of a modern piece; and the art of the de- 
velopment of the action is most simple, indeed; but the dialogue 
is true to nature and spirited. 

A. F. Ozanam, one of the most judicious French critics of the 
last century, says: “In the person of Constantia, drawn with such 
touching affection, in whose character firmness and the most re- 
spectful tenderness are united in resisting the paternal temptation, 
and in whom the enthusiasm of a.virgin soul allied with endless 
gentleness captivates the wills of her companions; it is easy to 
recognize the abbess Gerberga, who, also, was a daughter of the 
Czsars, and whose hand, beyond a doubt, had been sought by the 
greatest nobles.” 

In Dulcitius our poet presents scenes of a broad force. It 
is a strange plot. Three Christian virgins, Agapee, Chionia and 
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Irene, refuse to worship false gods, are deprived of their liberty 
and put under the charge of Dulcitius, a pagan, who, with evil in- 
tentions enters their abode at night; but through the prayers of 
the young Christians, he is struck by madness, and, entering the 
kitchen, he embraces-the pots and kettles with great affection. He 
appears before his guards imagining that he is in full uniform, 
black as an Ethiopian, his clothing covered with dirt and grease. 
Agapee and Chionia go to martyrdom. Irene becomes the object 
of the desires of Lisinnius. Again, she is protected by several broad 
comedy mistakes before she gains the martyr’s crown. 

Evidently we have here, as in Callimachus and in Paphnuce, 
the scenes which brought forth the blushes referred to in her preface 
by Roswitha; but it is to her credit that nowhere does the elevation, 
breadth and power of her mind show to greater advantage. In 
spite of the extreme audacity of the situations, the hand of the 
poet is delicate, as well as firm, and there is not the faintest 
impression of impurity. What playwright of our day would be 
equal to this task? 

In the next drama, the young man Callimachus, a pagan, is 
possessed by love for Drusiana, a Christian married lady, who re- 
pulses scornfully his advances. After he has left her presence, she 
perceives that her thoughts dwell upon him with pleasure, and that 
she is in danger of returning his love. That she might not yield, 
she prays to God that she may die “rather than become the ruin 
of that agreeable young man.” This delightful and happy touch of 
nature betrays the violence of the hidden struggle in her Christian 
soul against her passion. Her prayer is heard and she dies. Now 
comes the situation like the well-known tomb scene in Romeo and 
Juliet. At night Callimachus breaks into the burial vault, lifts 
the stone lid of the coffin, and contemplates the lifeless features of 
the woman whom he has adored; throwing himself on the ground 
he bursts into passionate tears. ‘Can this be, indeed, you, still 
so beautiful, who repulsed me with so great cruelty!” Then he 
dies. As in this scene in Roméo and Juliet, Shakespeare introduces 
Paris and Friar Laurence, so Roswitha, before him, brought to the 
tomb Drusiana’s husband and St. John the Baptist. In Roswitha’s 
tragedy, St. John the Baptist brings back to life Drusiana and Cal- 
limachus. The latter is baptized by St. John, cured of his sinful 
passion, and, as a result, abjures the world. This, to us, childish 
ending may have had a deeper meaning than we discern to-day. 
We may be sure that it contains a figurative lesson, such as, may be, 
the soul killed by the passion, raised again to spiritual life by 
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baptism. In those days people loved figures, symbols and hidden 
meanings. 

Callimachus is the most beautiful of all Roswitha’s plays, from 
the passionate delicacy of sentiment, elevation of language and 
romance of plot. 

-~In Abraham the author pictures the struggle of the human 
soul with youth’s passions. Abraham and a fellow hermit have 
brought up his orphan niece, Maria, from childhood, whom, grown 
up, they seek to win to the religious life; but, carried along by 
the natural desire to see the world, she runs away from the holy 
men. Abraham hears that she has entered upon a life of evil. 
Disguising himself as a young man, he seeks his niece in her dread- 
ful abode. When alone with Maria, the old man, taking off 
his hat, reveals his white hair and venerable countenance 
to the young girl, who throws herself at his feet. With great 
gentleness and sweetness, he recalls her to her better self, and 
Maria, pierced to the heart, follows him, weeping bitterly. Even 
for our day, the realism of this play would be too startling. The 
delicacy and purity with which the scene is portrayed, render it 
a masterpiece of play writing. 

The well-known legend of Thais is the subject of Paphnuce. 
In the opening scene of Paphnuce instructing his students, there is 
disclosed a most interesting view of the science of Roswitha’s 
days; and it is strange to find music placed by the side of mathe- 
matics as a sister science. Evidently music was a favorite with 
the poet, for Paphnuce discusses about it at great length; and, 
among other things, he dwells upon the music of the heavenly bodies 
from their harmonious movements, the “music of the spheres,” 
proclaiming the identical thought which is expressed so beautifully 
by Shakespeare in the Merchant of Venice: 


There is not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Dost ghostly close us in, we cannot hear it. 


Here and there, in this and other plays, are flashes of deep 
religious and philosophical insight and wisdom, like Paphnuce’s 
warrant for the study of nature: ‘“ The better man may compre- 
hend with what marvelous skill God rules the number and niass of 
worlds, the more ardent must be his love for Him; and this is 
right and as it should be.” 
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The last play, Wisdom and her three daughters, Faith, Hope 
and Charity, is an allegorical drama, a true morality play. 

In the tenth century there was one universal written language 
in Europe, Latin. While all Roswitha’s poems were composed in 
this language, her brilliant genius was not bound to the Latin forms 
of metre. In her day, the poetry of the Northern nations was 
injured greatly by the prevailing love for rhyme: either the repe- 
tition of initial sounds, alliteration, or of weak rhymes throughout 
the line, assonance. There are instances where this passion for 
rhyme is carried to the point where the meaning is rendered un- 
intelligible. Roswitha’s ear for music was too delicate to accept 
these harsh measures for her verse. In following the fashion, she 
refined it, carefully avoiding the poetical sins of the hour, twists, 
puns, and affectations of every kind. Her lines are harmonious, 
with faint rhymes, or with assonance; and when she desires to 
express quick action they end with-strong, full rhnymes—the method 
used by Shakespeare. At times, she cuts her lines, composing in 
true vers libres, exactly in the simple unconfined versification of 
La Fontaine. | 

Although we lack an account of the presentation of these 
plays, circumstantial evidence leaves no room for doubt that .they 
were composed for the children in the care of the Benedictines. On 
festival days, after the great liturgical devotions had been finished 
and the choir was empty, a stage was improvised in the open space 
bounded by the cloisters. Seats were made ready for the abbess 
and the choir sisters, perhaps for some high dignitary of the Church 
and his attendant clergy; doubtless the novices, arid lay sisters, 
maybe some of the vassals, were present. The parts were taken by 
the novices, perhaps by some of the most advanced young girls. 
The plays served several purposes. They taught moral lessons, they 
were exercises in Latin and literature, and gave innocent amusement 
and variety to the scholastic year. 

In conclusion, we may say with Charles Magnin, who has 
edited and translated an edition of Roswitha’s works in French: 
“ This Sapho of Christianity, this tenth Muse, as she was called by 
her compatriot, Birkheimer, was not only the wonder of Saxony, she 
is the glory of all Europe. It may be said, in truth, that the 
works of this distinguished woman are among those which confer 


-the most honor on her century, and which, despite certain faults 


resulting from the epoch in which she lived, do most to defend it 
from the charge of barbarism, made with too little warrant.” 

















THE UNITED RUTHENIAN CHURCH OF GALICIA UNDER 
RUSSIAN RULE. 


BY F, A. PALMIERI, 0.S.A. 

PAST year, at the very moment when Russian soldiers 

Ni seemed to have within their grasp the long-coveted 

: my) Austrian Galicia, Prince Eugenius Trubeckoi, a 

SEM leader of the liberal thought in the University of 

(D2 5—— 8} Moscow, published two exceedingly interesting 

pamphlets: The War and the Peaceful Mission of Russia and The 
National War and Its Spiritual Meaning. 

Prince Trubeckoi is well-known among his countrymen as 
a thinker who views the religious and social problems of our 
time in a mystical light. No wonder then if he philosophizes about 
the war as a mystic: if he claims also a spiritual mission for his 
own country in Europe, overturned by the most bloody war in 
history. For him, God has bestowed upon Russia the glorious role 
of deliverer of peoples held in political and religious bondage. By 
fulfilling that mission, Russia will find in herself the best and most 
vital element of her own ego, of her national consciousness. As 
an emancipator of slaves, Russia will not betray her destinies. 
She will tread the stage of the world as the herald of freedom 
and brotherhood in God; she will realize her moral unity; she 
will rise above the narrow conceptions of national egotism; she 
will shape herself as a well-built social organism working out the 
achievement of her historical aims. Russia ought not to be a tool 
in the hands of selfish politicians. When her rulers, her people 
exert a beneficent influence on the life and civilization of man- 
kind, then Russia will be inflamed with the, desire of ‘conquering, 
and she will conquer, too. 

It is noteworthy that Prince Trubeckoi is not the only ex- 
pounder of these consoling and humanitarian views. The new 
school of religious and political thought in Russia, a school of 
great thinkers, as Basil Rozanov, Demetrius Merejkovsky, Nicholas 
Berdiaev, Vladimir Ern, are forecasting a moral rebirth of Russia. 
More than that, Nicholas Berdiaev portrays the Messiahship of 
Russia in a world cleansed of its filth in an ocean of blood. 
Russia is predestined to reéstablish the order of justice amongst 
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men to revive the Christian ideal in hearts benumbed by religious 
starvation, to take up the defence of the noblest causes of mankind. 

Unhappily, the liberal school in Russia is represented by a 
handful of most able thinkers, whose voice is really the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. Russian bureaucracy, both ecclesi- 
astical and political, and the Russian police are the great ruling 
powers of Russia, and either by traditional routine or by native 
disability they hamper every attempt of the Russian soul to get 
rid of its moral fetters. Those two powers are now responsible for 
the defeat of the Russian policy in Galicia, a defeat which has been 
followed by more serious reverses than the military disasters, 

The position of Russia in her conquered and now lost province 
was indeed beset with all kinds of obstacles. The conquerors 
could reckon only upon a small flock of friends, the so-called 
Moschalophils or Ruthenians imbued with the spirit of Russophilism 
or Panslavism. On the other hand, they met in Galicia a large 
population of cultured Poles, who dominated the country; a dense 
Jewish element which cordially detests the Russian domination, and 
finally, a more considerable mass of patriotic Ruthenians, who look 
upon Russia as the oppressor of their own race and the persecutor 
of their own religion and language. Good politicians would have 
found here fair occasions to smother the racial and political and 
religious antagonism between Russians, on the one side, and Poles, 
Ruthenians and Jews on the other. Since the Russians fight for 
the holiest liberties of mankind, for the defence of little nationalities 
against the Teutonic aims of a world domination, it would have 
been wise to show in deeds that their rulers do not forget the 
mission which they have undertaken. A _ well-minded Russia 
would have taken advantage of what she finds in the social life 
of Europe to fill the gaps of her political institutions, and to begin 
a new era of freedom, progress and tolerance in the normal de- 
velopment of her own life. 

Unhappily, Russia has failed to realize the hopes of the friends 
of her cultural aspirations. She has not attempted to blend har- 
moniously the Eastern and Byzantine traditions of her historical 
past with the dictates and the yearnings of the Western and Latin 
civilization, which has been nourished with the purest milk of 
the Catholic spirit and ideal. To judge from the documents in 
hand, documents which have been reproduced in Russian papers, 
even in the official organs of the Russian Orthodox Church, as 
the Tzerkovnyia Viedomosti and the Tzerkovhyi Viestnik, Russia 
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has met with complete failure in her first entrance upon the free 
soil of Western countries. And the responsibility of her moral — 
defeat falls upon the men who have chosen to carry out the po- 
litical and religious aims of Russia in Galicia. In fact, Count 
Bobrinski, the Russian Governor of Galicia, is abhorred by the 
leaders of Russian liberalism as the perfect embodiment of the 
tchinovniki or employers, who are accountable for the crippling 
of the powerful vital energies of Russia, and on the other hand, 
Eulogius, Orthodox Archbishop of Chelm, member of the im- 
perial Duma, the prelate to whom the religious (Orthodox) or- 
ganization of Galicia was confided, is'a fervent admirer and fol- 
lower of the methods of ecclesiastical policy developed by Con- 
stantin Pobiedonostzev. 

It is not our intention to pass sentence upon the political mis- 
takes of the two Russian rulers of Galicia just named. Russia 
doubtless did not win the gratitude of the Poles by the closing of 
the flourishing university and polytechnic school of Lemberg; by 
the exile to Siberia of some of the greatest scholars and leaders 
of Polish culture in Galicia; by the plundering of Polish museums 
and libraries; by the ostracism of the Polish language from the 
schools; by the unreasonable imposition that Poles should use only 
textbooks revised by Russian censors, viz., textbooks which drop 
off the brightest pages of Polish heroism and culture and noble 
deeds. In like manner, they did not smother the intense hatred 
of the Jews against Russia by perpetrating within the boundaries 
of Galicia the pogromy so frequent in the Russian provinces with 
a Jewish populace, or by applying to them the restrictive laws in 
force in Russia. One day unbiased history will point out the sad 
results of the violent measures adopted against the national awaken- 
ing of the Ruthenians, who under the rule of Austria far better 
than in Russia could realize their cultural aims and their Slavic 
ideals. It seems impossible to understand why in a war which is 
said to be fought for the freedom and defence of oppressed 
nationalities, the leaders of Ruthenian patriotism, professors, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers have been arrested and exiled to Si- 
beria. Ruthenian papers bitterly lament that the Russians have 
burned most books written in the Ruthenian language, despoiled 
Ruthenian museums of their treasures and carried these away to 
Petrograd, closed the Ruthenian academy of sciences which received 
a yearly allowance from the Austrian ministry of public instruc- 
tion. Of these political blunders I do not intend to speak nor to 
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form a judgment upon them. In my opinion, the conduct of 
Russia in Galicia has been still worse in the realm of religious 
tolerance, and Bobrinski and Eulogius may be accorded the not 
enviable glory of having engraved their names in the long list of 
the systematic persecutors of the Catholic Church. 

Eastern Galicia was the seat and the last stronghold of the 
Ruthenian United Church, which numbers there four million 
souls, a Metropolitan, three bishops, one hundred Basilians, and 
more than two thousand priests. Of old the Ruthenian Church had 
a flock of twelve millions of faithful. But when the Ruthenian 
provinces incorporated in the kingdom of Poland were added to 
the Empire of the Tsars by the right of force, several millions of 
United Ruthenians in the course of a century were ascribed to the 
Orthodox Church by a series of laws and persecutions which have 
rightly deserved the epithet of Neronian. Our readers may find the 
documents of this saddest destruction of the Ruthenian United 
Church in the well-informed books of Theiner, Lescoeur, Likowski, 
Zalenski, Pelesz. It would be enough to remember that even the 
Tzerkovnyia Viedomosti, official organ of the Holy Governing 
Synod, in 1905 blamed the policy of Constantin Pobiedonostzev 
against the so-called uporstvuiuchiit (obstinate), or Ruthenian 
United, who for more than forty years preferred to have their 
churches closed, their religious worship suppressed, their dead 
buried in unconsecrated ground, their children not baptized, their 
marriages not recognized by the civil power, rather than to aposta- 
tize from the Catholic Church and to receive their sacraments from 
Orthodox priests. 

The first step towards the political emancipation of Galicia 
from the Austrian yoke was the arrest of Count Andrew Sceptycki, 
Metropolitan and Archbishop of the Ruthenian United Church at 
Lemberg. The venerable prelate did not delude himself as to his 
fate in case the Russians should invade Galicia. He refused, how- 
ever, to yield to the earnest entreaties of Archduke Eugenius, who 
strove to induce him to seek refuge in Vienna before the evacu- 
ation of Lemberg by the Austrian troops. “A Catholic bishop,” 
answered the prelate nobly, “is not accustomed to forsake his 
flock in trying times.” 

Count Sceptycki is the most brilliant representative of the 
Ruthenian United Church. He is the offspring of a Polonized 
Ruthenian family, whose titles of nobility go back to the twelfth 
century, and which has given to the Ruthenian Church two other 
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Metropolitans. In his youth he renounced the career of arms, and 
embraced the monastic life and the Ruthenian rite in the Galician 
Congregation of Basilians. Consecrated bishop, and elevated to 
the supreme dignity of the Ruthenian United Church, he spent his 
forces, his talents, his apostolic activities and his vast revenues 
for the moral and religious welfare of his spiritual subjects. In 
spite of his weak health, several times during the year he visited 
the numerous villages of his large diocese, preaching, hearing con- 
fessions, and living an ascetic and mortified life. At a little distance 
from Lemberg he founded and organized a monastery of Basilians, 
who followed there the rules of the rigid asceticism of old, even 
that of perpetual silence, and he visited often this oasis of monastic 
austerities. Within the precincts of his episcopal residence, he 
instituted a religious museum of Ruthenian art, which contained an 
invaluable collection of ancient icons, and a precious set of seven 
hundred incunabula of Slavic liturgical books. At the outbreak of 
the war, he was organizing a monastery of Basilians devoted to 
historical and theological researches, and to them he gave the 
task of working out and printing the acts of all the Slavic Councils 
either Catholic or Orthodox, the monuments of Slavic hagiography 
and of Slavic liturgy, and a series of elaborate treatises concern- 
ing the dogmatic, disciplinary and liturgical divergences between 
Eastern and Western Christianity. For this purpose he had 
founded a rich library of Greek and Slavic ecclesiastical 
books. 

Count Sceptycki was at the same time a veritable apostle of 
the reunion of the Churches, and of the Catholic renaissance of the 
Slavic races. He played a prominent rdle as president of the 
biennial congresses held at Velehrad in Moravia to: promote doc- 
trinal understanding between Eastern and Western theologians. I 
remember that he was an object of admiration to the members of 
these congresses because of his profound acquaintance with the 
abstrusest theological questions, and for the ease and elegance with 
which he spoke Latin, Greek, French, Italian, English, German, 
Russian, Polish and Ruthenian. 

At present, Count Sceptycki is a political prisoner of the 
Russian Government in the city of Kursk. His library, his won- 
derful collections of art and antiquities have been confiscated and 
carried away to Russia, his correspondence sequestered, his in- 
stitutions suppressed. During the ten months of the Russian mis- 
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residence, and ransacked its precious artistic collections, which in- 
cluded wonderful paintings of Wolczewsky and a series of ad- 
mirable drawings of Giambattista Tiepolo. The cathedral of St. 
Gury (George), the sanctuary of the Ruthenian Union, was trans- 
formed into an Orthodox church, and Bishop Eulogius usurped 
the title of Metropolitan of Galicia, and addressed charges to the 
Ruthenian United flock, urging them to reénter the pale of the 
Orthodox Church. 

The Russian Government when asked for the reasons which 
justified its conduct towards Count Sceptycki, boldly answered 
that the unyielding prelate was deported into Russia as a political 
agitator against the Russian authorities. In what consists the 
political agitation charged against Count Sceptycki, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to guess, for Count Sceptycki was arrested the 
moment that the Russians entered Lemberg. It is, therefore, a 
plain falsehood to assert that he was plotting against the Russian 
invaders of Galicia. But from several papers inserted these last 
years in the Tzerkovnyia Viedomosti, it is possible to indicate the 
causes of the illegal and cruel treatment inflicted upon him. The 
worthy prelate is accused of having awakened the national con- 
sciousness of the Ruthenians, and of having inaugurated and fos- 
tered the so-called Ukrainophil movement which endangers the polit- 
ical compactness of the Russian empire. Nothing is farther from the 
truth than this false allegation. The Ukrainophil movement which 
will furnish to Russian politicians an easy pretext for the efface- 
ment of the Ruthenian United Church in Galicia, existed long before 
Count Sceptycki occupied the Metropolitan See of Lemberg. It is 
a logical result of the gradual awakening of national consciousness 
during the nineteenth century. To it we are indebted for the 
political autonomy of the Serbian and the Bulgarian kingdoms, for 
the powerful revival of the literature and the economical prosperity 
of Bohemia, the political and territorial claims of the Slovenes and 
Croatians, and the cries of revolt and protest of the Slovaks against 
the Hungarian policy of Magiarisation. The Ruthenians or 
Ukrainians, or, as Russians say, the Little Russians, felt always 
conscious of embodying a race ethnographically distinct from the 
Great Russians. At the time of writing, they boldly declare that 
their race covers an enormous area of eight hundred and fifty 
thousand square kilometres from Przemsyl to the Caucasus, from 
the immense marshes of the Pripet to the Black Sea. Their national 
literature holds the third place after those of Serbia and Bulgaria 
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in the general history of the Slavic literary genius. The earliest 
period of Russian literature, the period of Kiev, which boasts of 
the glorious names of Nestor the Chronicler, the Hegomenos Daniel, 
and Cyril, Bishop of Turov, is in fact the earliest period of Ru- 
thenian culture. The language of the Little Russians differs en- 
tirely from that of the Great Russians, and the difference between 
them was authoritatively sanctioned by the Imperial academy of 
sciences at Petrograd in a memoir dated January 30, 1905. 
Ruthenian nationalists dream of the political autonomy of the 
thirty-four millions of Ruthenians grouped on both sides of the 
Dnieper, and on the upper basin of the Dniester. They dream of 
a Ruthenian republic which would weld into one political body 
the rich and fertile provinces of Galicia, Bukowina, Volhynia, Po- 
dolia, Kief, Chernigof, Poltava, Kharkof, Kherson, Ekaterinoslaf, 
Taurida, Kuban, Don, and build up a bulwark against Russia forced 
back to its Asiatic steppes. 

The Metropolitans of Lemberg and the United Church of 
Galicia are not to be held responsible for a movement which origi- 
nated on Russian soil. The national bard of the Ruthenian race, the 
great poet of Ukrainophilism, Tarass Chewchenko, was born in 
Russia, and under the Russian rule endured the bitterest sufferings 
for his patriotic ideal. No doubt most Ruthenian United priests, 
who know the secret aspirations of their own people, and use the 
same language, share also in the glowing Ukrainophil patriotism. 
But it would be a flat historical untruth to blame the Ruthenian 
United Church for a national and, it may be grantéd also, for a 
separatist movement which owes its first origins to the cultural 
development of the Ruthenian people and to the shortsighted policy 
of Russian rulers. It suffices to say that the leaders of Ukraino- 
philism in Galicia belong to the radical party, a party that does 
not cherish a deeply-felt love for the national Church. 

Count Sceptycki was not the only one to meet the vengeance 
of the Orthodox haters of the Union. Another victim of Eulogius’ 
régime was Monsignor Czechowicz, Ruthenian United Bishop of 
Przemysl. In his vain attempts to forbid Russian Orthodox priests 
to invade his cathedral, he was beaten with his pastoral crosier and 
driven by Russian policemen from his episcopal palace. The old 
prelate sought refuge in the Franciscan monastery in the same town, 
and died heartbroken a few days later, on Atpril 28th, at the age of 
seventy-two years. 

Three hundred Ruthenian priests have been taken by violence 
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from their parish churches and deported into Siberia. The same 
punishment has been inflicted upon twenty-two students of the 
Ruthenian Seminary of Lemberg, and its rector, Monsignor Ossup 
Bochan, a liturgist of great repute. Even Roman Catholic priests 
have incurred the rigors of Russian conquerors. A Jesuit, Father 
Rostorowski, an elegant writer of apologetic treatises, has been 
exiled to Tomsk, and he has been followed in his exile by Father 
Sopouch, superior of the Jesuits’ house in Lemberg. 

The Osservatore Romano of July 7, 1915, published a note of 
the Russian minister to the Holy See. The document stated that 
Russia attempted no religious proselytism in Galicia; that no Ro- 
man Catholic priest was imprisoned or molested; that few united 
priests had been committed to jail for the crime of espionage. The 
truth is that the Holy Governing Synod, in full agreement with 
the Russian Government, had sent six hundred Orthodox priests to 
Galicia and Bukowina, and invested them with the mission of 
spreading the Orthodox faith among the recalcitrant Ruthe- 
nians. 

The Tzerkovnyia Viedomosti of 1915 contains requests for 
large sums for the organization of the Orthodox Church in the 
conquered provinces. Ina few months these Russian priests boasted 
of having set up seventy Orthodox parishes in villages exclusively 
inhabited by Ruthenian United. Such a great success was entirely 
due to the violent usurpation of the churches whose pastors had 
been exiled to Siberia by the despotism of Bobrinski. A decree 
issued by him established that when in a United parish two-thirds of 
the populace claimed the spiritual assistance of a Russian Ortho- 
dox priest, the United Church had to be transformed into an Or- 
thodox one. Russian emissaries worked upon the Ruthenian popu- 
lace, and partly by threats, partly by money and partly by forgeries, 
compiled numerous lists of United who expressed the desire of 
abjuring the Catholic faith. It was from fear of starvation that 
one hundred and fifty teachers gave their names to the Russian 
Orthodox Church, as we learn from the Tserkovny Viestnik, and 
promised to imbue their pupils with the spirit of Byzantine Ortho- 
doxy. Ruthenian United priests who attempted to resist the in- 
vaders of their own churches, as Father Wassyl Matweiko, pastor 
of Beremowcy in the district of Zborow, were arrested and no one 
knows what became of them. The schools maintained by com- 
munities of Catholic nuns, especially by the Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart and the Ursulines, were strictly forbidden to receive as pupils 
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United Ruthenian girls. Ruthenian Catholic papers, as the Niwa 
and the Roslan, and even the ascetic pamphlets edited by the Basil- 
ians for the spiritual edification of uncultivated classes were at 
once suppressed. For ten months Galicia was deprived of Ruthe- 
nian papers, while it was inundated with defamatory leaflets against 
Catholicism, printed by the Laura of the Blessed Trinity, near 
Moscow. Two of these leaflets are entitled: By What Wiles the 
Popes of Rome Imported the Union Into Galicia and How the 
Russian Traitors Potiei and Terlecki (the first bishops championing 
the Union of Brest) Inoculated Ruthenians with the Ecclesiastical 
Union with Roman Heretics. 

Many hundreds of Ruthenian children were taken away from 
Galicia into Russia to be educated in the schools of the Orthodox 
Church, and to become one day the opposers of their own Church 
and the enemies of their own race. 

We refrain here from giving other details of the religious 
misrule of Galicia by the Russian bureaucracy. In a communica- 
tion to the’ Journal de Genéve, Dr. C. Levicky, President of the 
Ukrainian Political Club, pointed out that the Russian invasion of 
his country had destroyed at a blow the cultural work of many 
years. 

The Ruthenian language has been forbidden [he writes] as 
an official medium of communication in the services of the 
church and in the schools. All Ruthenian newspapers in Galicia 
have been suppressed, libraries scattered, Ruthenian books be- 
longing to individuals confiscated, and the collections of the 
museums sent to Russia. All Ukrainian associations have been 
dissolved. Hundreds of Galician notables of Ukrainian nation- 
ality have been sent to Siberia. The United Greek Church, to 
which for more than two centuries all the Ruthenians of 
Eastern Galicia have belonged, and which has become a national 
Church, is now persecuted in every way. Its head, Count An- 
drew Sceptycki, has been taken into Russia; many priests have 
been exiled, the people terrorized, and in their half-famished 
state converted by the aid of threats and promises to the 
Orthodox Church. In the United Greek and Catholic Churches, 
Orthodox masses are celebrated in accordances with the rulers 
and examples of Eulogius, Bishop of Volhynia, the famous 
proselytizer. Now they are beginning to transform by force 
the Catholic Greek Churches into Orthodox, for, they say, they 
were Orthodox three centuries ago and ought to be restored to 
the Russian Church. The violent introduction of Russian 
Orthodoxy by Russian sermons which are not understood by 
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the people, and the forbidding of the Ruthenian language even 
in converse with God, are praised by the agents of Russification 
as a return of the Ruthenians to the religion of their fathers. 


The Russian policy in Galicia has resulted in estranging all 
Austrian Slavs from Russia. These feelings are expressed in the 
address of the General Ukrainian Council to the Emperor of 
Austria on the occasion of the Teutonic victories. The address states 
that under the Austrian rule, the Ukrainians have found the free 
development of their national, intellectual and economical life. 
They hope also that the Teutonic armies will free from the yoke 
of Tsarism the provinces of Chelm and Volhynia, and their historic 
towns. “The Russians themselves begin to realize,” to quote a 
saying of Count Petrov in the Birjevyia Viedomosti, “ that Austrian 
Slavs are not desirous of being emancipated by Russia.” The true 
motive of this distrust of Russia is made plain by Nikon, Orthodox 
Bishop of Vologda, in the same paper: ‘“ While Russian Ukrainians 
grope in spiritual lethargy and in the darkness of ignorance, Aus- 
trian Ukrainians have their own schools, gymnasiums, universities, 
reading-rooms, papers, magazines. From a cultural point of view, 
they surpass their countrymen of Russia, and consider themselves a 
distinct Slavic race.” 

Whatever may be the final issue of the European war, it is 
to be hoped that a new Russia will rise upon the débris of its effete 
political and religious institutions, a Russia which will not be led 
astray by the standard-bearers of a blind and inhuman nationalism. 
It is not the true Russia, the Russia of a bright future, that has 
misruled Galicia and reopened the era of fruitless persecutions 
against the Catholic Church. The fiercest enemies of the Russian 
people are the agents of Russification, the politicians who since the 
age of Peter the Great have held in thraldom the Russian Orthodox 
Church, paralyzed its energies, and associated its priesthood in their 
shameful attempts to deprive their non-Russian subjects of their 
ethnical consciousness, language and religion. A war gallantly 
waged for the highest interests of civilization and the freedom 
of peoples would result in complete failure if the régime of 
Pobiedonostzev should extend over countries which have not as 
yet experienced its brutal caresses. 

Russian nationalists may believe that Byzantium has been for 
nineteen centuries the preserver of Orthodoxy; that the Byzantine 
form of Christianity sets forth the genuine revelation of Christ, that 
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the Roman Church is the adulterator of the traditional Christian 
faith, the contriver of anti-evangelical novelties, the gnawing worm 
of Christian piety, Russian theologians may spread such heinous 
falsehoods even in America,! but their beliefs ought not to be 
put into practice by methods which throw a sinister light upon the 
self-styled spiritual mission of Russia with regard to Western 
Christianity. 

We have no doubt of the high destiny of Russia. Her people 
so profoundly devout and so ardently Christian have certainly a 
noble mission to fulfill in the history of Christendom, in the onward 
sweep of civilization, in the ceaseless development of the human 
mind. But it is not the popes hired by the Holy Governing Synod; 
it is not the bishops who so degrade their dignity that they become 
mere wheel-works in the political machinery of Russian bureau- 
cracy; it is not tchinovniki after the manner and style of Bobrinski 
who will accomplish the Messianic expectations of Russian thinkers. 
A spiritual mission may be achieved only by breaking the fetters 
which hamper the free exercise of spiritual power, and, as a Spanish 
Catholic review recently observed, in Russia as well as in Byzan- 
tium, Czsarism, or the dense atmosphere of an omnipotent autoc- 
racy, has swept away the religious liberty and the doctrinal in- 
‘dependence of the Church. Catholicism, the Roman Catholic Church, 
was alone able to maintain freedom and independence in the fulfill- 
ment of her divine mission on earth.2 The claims, therefore, of 
Russian Messianism will be satisfied only when Russia will rid her- 
self of Byzantine routine, cease to violate in the Russian bureau- 
cratic style, the civic, religious and national rights of the so-called 
allogenes, and above all, look upon Catholicism not as a foe to be 
crushed, but as the vital strength of Christianity, the defender of 
the ideal of a free Christian Church throughout the world. 


2Allusion is here made to a superficial paper of Ivan Sokolov, on Byzantium 
as the Preserver of Orthodoxy, inserted in the Constructive Quarterly Review, 
the well-known magazine of Silas McBee. The paper is filled with historical 
enormities and veiled, but poisonous, attacks against the Catholic Church. As 
the Preserver of Orthodoxy, Byzantium before its fall into the hands of Turks 
experienced the purity of faith of nineteen heretic Patriarchs (their list is to 
be found in the accurate work of Duchesne: Autonomies Ecclésiastiques), and 
after its fall, it. counts a confessedly Calvinistic Patriarch, Cyril Lucaris, and 
a Roman Catholic, Cyril of Verria. By the way, it seems strange to us that 
“a review devoted to the rapprochment of Christian Churches and denominations 
should accept as pure gold reviling tirades against a Church which numerically 
and morally holds first place in the United States. 


*Anhelos de Unidad, La Ciencia Tomista, VI., 1916, p. 386. 








THE WRITINGS OF MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL.' 
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Wa LIERE are, fortunately, a good many ways in which 
/, a writer may serve his generation. He may in- 
struct it, he may amuse it, or he may refresh it, and 
we are not sure that the last way is not the most serv- 
iS iceable of all. For instruction is likely to be rather 
a strenuous thing, requiring a good deal of effort from the bene- 
ficiary, and such effort, however salutary, is likely to prove a 
burden. Amusement, even when it is kept within discreet bounds, is 
necessarily transient, and generally, except in very happy instances, 
appeals to a side of human nature that does not require fostering. 
We need to be taught to feel rather than to laugh. But the literature 
of refreshment is neither exacting nor dissipating. It demands 
nothing of us but a receptive spirit. Its function is to spread peace 
upon the troubled waves of life. We have all read books of re- 
freshment, and we have generally read them more than once. They 
are books which give us, as we turn their pages, a feeling of rest- 
fulness and content, a sense of relaxation, of liberation, of the 
lightening of a burden. They are usually small books, descriptive 
or meditative in character, without acerbity or conscious clever- 
ness or effort of any kind. They are seldom elaborate in style, 
or, if they are, the art is so perfectly concealed as to leave no 
trace of itself except an admirable simplicity; but, for the most 
part, they are as natural and spontaneous as they sound. They never 
attract much attention, for their readers are necessarily few, and 
intellectually akin to their writers. Rather than do without them, we 
would spare many a more pretentious or even, in the ordinary sense, 
more useful book. They have a special place upon our shelves and 
in our hearts. 

Of this sort are the writings of Montgomery Carmichael. To 
anyone whose taste inclines him to the green pastures and still 
waters of religious meditation, who loves to dwell in thought with 
those rare beings—exiles they seem from another age and another 


1 Sketches and Stories Grave and Gay. London: Constable & Co., 1896. (Long 
out of print.) 

In Tuscany. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1902, third edition, 1906. 

The Life of John William Walshe. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1902. 

The Lady Poverty, a Thirteenth Century Allegory. London: John Murray, 1902. 

Francia’s Masterpiece. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1909. 

The Solitaries of the Sambuca. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1914. 
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world than ours—who lead or aspire to lead the hidden life of the 
soul, these books have an unfailing charm. They are not religious 
books, in the usual sense of the word; that is to say, their purpose 
is not edification and their tone is not hortatory. They are vigorous 
pieces of religious psychology, based on long acquaintance with the 
highest manifestations of the Catholic mind, and rich with the 
ripest Catholic wisdom. The power of giving reality to types 
of character that are perfectly alien to the life of our own day 
seems to us Mr. Carmichael’s best gift, a gift that marks him as 
an artist in fiction, though these books are not, in the strict sense, 
novels. Such a sketch as that entitled “ Fra Pacifico,” in the de- 
lightful volume called Jn Tuscany, is a little masterpiece of imagina- 
tive realization. So lavish and yet so discreet has the author been 
in his use of characterizing detail that it seems incredible, when one 
has finished the moying story, that the hero of it never lived. In 
Italy particularly, the brown habit and green sack of every questing 
friar reminds one of this typical son of Francis who “lived a holy life 
of sixty-two years, and died a holy death on March nineteen, 1893.” 

In the case of John William Walshe it will be remembered that 
many readers were actually beguiled into thinking that they had 
come upon the track of an unknown modern saint. We defy any 
unwarned student of things Franciscan to read the introduction to 
that fascinating book without being deceived by the circumstantial 
account of “the Walshe manuscripts,” and without being consumed 
with regret that he cannot lay hands upon them. We are con- 
vinced, too, that more than one visitor to the little Campo Santo 
of Assisi has looked eagerly for the grave of this holy and beloved 
man. Such circumstantiality is evidently the fruit of the ripest 
knowledge of things Franciscan and the profoundest sympathy with 
them. It is known to all who have delved in that infinitely rich and 
fruitful field that Mr. Carmichael is the originator of an ingenious 
interpretation of the celebrated Blessing of Brother Leo, preserved 
in the Sacro Convento, at Assisi, and the translator of that most 
exquisite allegory, the Sacrum Commercium—to name only the 
best known of his Franciscan studies. Yet it is doubtful whether 
his most absorbing interest is Franciscan. Jn Tuscany contained 
indications that he felt a more intimate and personal sympathy with 
monastic or even anchoretic ideals, and his latest book, The 
Solitaries of the Sambuca, confirms that impression. It is the story 
of a wealthy Englishman, Paul Casauban, who finds in an abandoned 
Italian hermitage the happiness that he has long been seeking. 
He establishes himself there quite alone, and in spite of great dis- 
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comfort from the greedy and brutal peasantry, he enjoys for a short 
time a deep and refreshing peace. After a little, a small community 
grows up about him of men who are seeking the solitary life. They 
dwell apart from one another in cottages which he provides, their 
material wants are supplied, at his expense, by an old servant who 
has followed him to his retreat, and they hear Mass daily in a church 
of his building. They do not connect themselves with any order of 
Religious; they have no rule. Their bond of unity is the desire to 
live the life of prayer and contemplation, undisturbed by the noises 
of the world. In solitude and silence is their strength. Presently 
there arrives among them an old friend of the founder, who feels 
compelled to let others know a peace which they too may win, and 
this book is the result. Yet the exact site of the “ Sambuca”’ is 
not revealed, so that only those who have the perseverance and 
intuition of a true vocation are ever likely to find it. 

The book is really a prose hymn to solitude; it is a reduction 
to practice of certain precepts of the Jmitation. The ideas of it 
‘are sure to be unacceptable to an age whose native element is noise. 
Many religious persons, even Catholics, will feel it to be out of 
harmony with the tendencies of the day. To linger with pleasure 
upon such a vision of peace will seem to them a repudiation of the 
social obligations of the modern world. But there must be, even 
yet, a good many readers to whom such words as the following 
will come with a strange sweetness, and who will find in them the 
expression of a deep human instinct which current practice ignores 
to its own hurt: 


There the inhabitants are innocent, humble and pure; se- 
cluded in solitude, they hear no scandal; immersed in silence, 
they speak no evil; free from want, they seek no gain; having 
nothing, they know not avarice; cleansed by the fires of holy 
prayer and contemplation, the fires of all concupiscence have 
died within them ; eating only of the fruits of the earth, drinking 
only at Mother Nature’s breast, they know neither gluttony nor 
ebriety; they hurt no man’s body; wound no man’s honor; 
flatter no man’s vanity; beneath the shelter of God’s wings they 
give neither scandal nor offence. In the constant presence of 
the all-seeing God, mean acts and idle words pass from their 
lives, and like the immaculate in the way, they walk in the 
law of the Lord forever. 


That there should be here and there in the world 4 perpetual 
protest against the needless noise and chatter and distraction, the 
unblest daily intercourse of men who think only of gain and amuse- 
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, ment, whose mere contact with one another is corrupting, and who, 


as a recent writer puts it, know exhilaration and depression but 


never joy nor sorrow—that there should be such a protest ought, it 


would seem, to be an unspeakable satisfaction to many to whom the 
meaningless routine of every day seems sometimes a burden too 
heavy to be borne. Such a protest serves the same purpose as the 
Franciscan denial of the all-importance of wealth. The world can- 
not go on without noise any more than without money, but the pic- 
ture of what life might be without them is at once a rebuke and 
a challenge. We are too ready to yield to our limitations, to be 
content with a second-rate world of our own fashioning. Few then 
are saints, and so we acquiesce in mediocrity for ourselves, and 
grow impatient with aspirations that we do not share. But books 
like these show us the possibility of. the never-failing miracle of 
sanctity, and this is one of the highest services that literature can 
perform. ; 

Nearly all of Mr. Carmichael’s books abound in sketches of 
Italian life and character, with which his long residence in Italy 
has made him familiar. Few writers of our day know their Italy 
so well and love it with a love at once so tender and so sane. He 
makes little use of formal description, but his backgrounds and his 
types are saturated with intimate Italian feeling. His books abound 
also in evidences of his wide and profound acquaintance with 
Italian art. Jn Tuscany contains some interesting pages on the 
sculptures of Matteo Civitali at Lucca, and even The Life of John 
William Walshe, the main interest of: which is far from being 
artistic, offers more than one indication of the author’s expert 
knowledge of pictures. Francia’s Masterpiece is, of course, his 
most distinguished piece of work in this field—a book characterized 
by so much scholarship, taste, and devout feeling as to give it a 
place almost unique afnong artistic monographs. Its purpose is to 
show that the great altar-piece of Francia in the church of San 
Frediano at Lucca, which a score of guides and critics have named 
an Assumption or a Coronation of Our Lady, is really a representa- 
tion, one of the earliest in painting and certainly the most beauti- 
ful, of the Immaculate Conception. But the book is more than a 
successful attempt to explain the meaning of a misunderstood pic- 
ture; it is a fervent plea for a proper attitude towards all religious 
painting. The legalized sack of Italian churches and convents 
has brought together in galleries numberless pictures that were 
painted to be hung in a certain place and to convey certain ideas. 
Wrested from the altars to whose cultus they gave concrete ex- 
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pression, they are studied as triumphs of technical skill or as sources 
of zxsthetic feeling; the religious doctrine that inspired them is 
often regarded as a mere irrelevance. The attempt to identify the 
figures that compose them, in order to determine what the painter 
meant to say, is derided by the conoscenti as “ saint-spotting.” 
Such a book as Francia’s Masterpiece will make clear to any candid 
mind where the imputation of absurdity ought really to lie. It is 
like limiting one’s appreciation of the Divina Commedia to the metre 
and the imagery, it is like confining one’s attention to the harmonics 
of Tschaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, to ignore the idea behind such 
a picture as the San Frediano Conception. There must be literally 
hundreds of pictures in European galleries whose meaning has 
escaped the critics from the mere lack of looking. Little wonder 
that Mr. Carmichael insists that the student’s first duty is “ to in- 
terrogate the altar” from which the picture was taken, in order to 
understand its meaning, and that “all talk of religious pictures 
is a weariness of the flesh unless based on a knowledge of the 
painter’s theology.” The Solitaries of the Sambuca contains a 
simple illustration of the interest that a picture gains from the 
most rudimentary attention to its purpose. In one of the cottages, 
that indeed of the founder, there is a copy of the Berlin Madonna 
of Lippo Lippi—an exquisite picture, as everyone knows; but 
most people will see in it only an extraordinarily beautiful concep- 
tion of the Divine Mother and Child, in the midst of a somewhat 
conventionalized woodland landscape, with a kneeling saint in the 
background. As a matter of fact, this saint is the key to the 
picture, for it is Romuald, the founder of the Camaldolese Order 
of Hermits, as his beard and white habit indicate, and the back- 
ground is intended to represent the mysterious pine forests of 
Camaldoli, in the midst of which the solitaries dwelt in contem- 
plation of the Divine innocence. If this be “ saint-spotting,” we 
can hardly have too much of it. 

The style of these books, especially of the narratives, has a 
curious charm. It makes no pretence at elegance; it might even, 
at moments, be called homely. But it has always the vitality and 
distinction of the unstudied talk of a clever and cultivated man. 
It is perhaps this human quality in his writing, the immediacy of 
his contact with the reader, that places Mr. Carmichael’s books so 
high in the literature of refreshment. One returns to them again 
and again, and one finds in them, to employ the phrase of Pater, 
“a cloistral refuge from a certain vulgarity in the actual world.” 
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leg taal SEVEN years ago the Catholic University 
of America opened its doors, amid solemn ceremonies, 
to the studious ecclesiastics of the United States, 
We pending the day (1895) when the lay youth could 

I I—} be invited to enter, on similar terms of right and op- 
portunity. Nearly three decades have elapsed since that memorable 
day, and it may not be an idle thing to call public attention to the 
work accomplished in that period. This time is at once long and 
short, short if we look upon it in the warm light of hopes and 
possibilities, long enough if we read its history in the cold light 
of things done, responsibilities met, ideals embodied in works of 
power, promises redeemed in measure large and honest enough 
to encourage, on the part of another generation, a confidence as 
earnest and affectionate as that which sheltered the original enter- 
prise while yet it was a-shaping and a-borning. Time and ex- 
perience are the matrix of great institutions, whose normal and 
healthy growth is intimately dependent on these general factors. 
On the other hand, few of the institutions which enrich modern 
life are so complex and delicate in their mechanism, so traditional 
at once and so independent, so responsive to internal and domestic 
influences and so freely creative and inspiring as a university. Its 
work, status and influence are largely the flower of contemporary 
life, and on the other hand, it is in many ways the full source of 
new life and progress, of trained and efficient leadership, of varied 
distinction in the arts and sciences, and of power and success in 
the social and political order. Its infancy is often a period of 
trials and difficulties, proportioned to its range of influence and 
service in the career marked out for it by Divine Providence. It 
is only slowly that the most generous efforts coalesce, that timidi- 
ties, apathy, susceptibilities are overcome, that planning forethought 
clears away ignorance and misconception, and that the eyes of all 
are trained to look, with a catholic charity, on the great work as 
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a whole, set above and beyond the limits of present conditions or 
any narrow transient interests and considerations. But when once 
a great central school of learning has outgrown its infancy, it may 
be the source of inestimable service to the common weal. On an- 
other occasion the writer has tried to outline this as follows: 


Here are found great libraries selected over a long term of years 
out of the best books in all the great ancient and modern languages, and 
not only libraries, but the men who know intimately every book, every 
class of literature, and are themselves walking libraries! Here are 
found laboratories equipped with the best appliances that a daily self- 
perfecting research demands, and not only laboratories, but the men 
who have created them almost out of nothing, and alone can make 
these splendid tools of learning useful to studious youth! Here are 
found the monuments of the past, the relics of older civilizations, and 
also the men who can interpret them, and thereby enable us to appre- 
ciate properly our own; to have a comparative, and therefore a superior, 
knowledge of our own! Above all, in a university any great and noble 
cause finds not one or two, but a great number of men who habitually 
sympathize with whatever is good and true and lovely. By their calling 
they walk apart from the turmoil of life, yet are they not morose and dis- 
dainful. By their training they are devoted to supramaterial things, yet 
are they not unreal and helpless for the great uses of life. By their 
usual life they dwell much in the past or away from the present 
and immediate, yet are they among the genuine leaders of society, 
whether they walk in the brocade gown of old Bologna or 
stand in the front rank of all modern conflicts for the uplifting 
of humanity, the perfecting of all its gifts, the realization 
of all its ideals. To create such bodies of men—above all, to provide 
for a permanent supply of them, to house them properly and place at 
their disposal all the implements and helps of profitable labor, has been 
for seven long Christian centuries looked upon as the highest and noblest 
act of any society. Nothing banishes so quickly the stigma of ignorance 
and retrogression, or creates so easily and normally sentiments of just 
pride and affection, as the possession of such a superior school, whence 
come with every succeeding year not the self-made men—for they are 
curiosities in the annals of learning—but the properly formed, properly 
balanced men, to whom truth is ever the highest goal, the peaceful 
progress of humanity, the highest earthly good, and religion the noblest 
ideal that can solicit in last resort the human heart. 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. 


The University is governed by a Board of thirty Trustees, 
composed of archbishops and bishops, priests and laymen, the ma- 
jority being ecclesiastics. The Archbishop of Baltimore is per- 
petual Chancellor of the University, declared so in the Papal con- 
stitution by which it is governed. As such, the ordinary admin- 
istration of the University depends on him and is exercised in his 
name by the Rector. This officer is appointed by the Holy See 
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from a list of three names presented by the Board of Trustees, 
holds office for six years, and may be reélected. He is responsible 
to the Chancellor and to the Board of Trustees, of which he is 
ex-officio a member. He is assisted in his government of the 
University by a Vice-Rector, appointed by the Board of Trustees. 
The University Senate, composed of the deans of faculties, heads 
of University Colleges, and two elected members of each faculty, 
cooperates with the Rector in the academic administration of the 
University. A General Secretary and a Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity, elected by the Board of Trustees, complete the list of ad- 
ministration officers. 


TEACHING STAFF. 


Four professors, all Europeans, formed the original staff of 
University teachers, and all were credited to the theological faculty 
—two Germans, a Belgian and a Frenchman. To-day there are 
seventy-five teachers in the University—ordinary professors, as- 
sociate professors and instructors. This staff is divided between 
five schoc!s—theology, philosophy, letters, law and sciences. About 
one-third are priests, and among these again about one-third are 
members of religious communities. With a few exceptions the 
professors are Americans by birth, notably the lay professors. 
Kindred sciences are grouped into departments, and these again are 
organized as faculties, of which there are five: Theology Philoso- 
phy, Law, Letters and Sciences. Each faculty has its dean and 
appointed meetings, while all are represented in the University 
Senate to which belongs the regulation of the academic life of the 
University. ‘With rare or temporary exception all the teachers are 
Catholics, and in a fair measure have grown up within the Uni- 
versity itself, henceforth a corpus vivum et vitale, capable of pre- 
serving and developing itself. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


The first of the University buildings was Caldwell Hall, erected 
by private generosity, at a cost of $350,000.00. It welcomed the 
original staff of four theological professors and a body of thirty- 
eight young priests, volunteers, so to speak, and pioneers in the 
province, then tiew and untried, of advanced studies under native 
auspices. This year seventy-four students registered in the theologi- 
cal faculty as candidates for degrees, and the number of pro- 
fessors has nearly trebled. While only a few have so far graduated 
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doctors in theology, nearly two hundred licentiates in theology 
have gone forth, representing in each case five years of theological 
studies. A very large number have taken the Bachelor’s degree in 
theology. In this way many dioceses have profited by the Uni- 
versity, and if a larger number have not availed themselves 
of the advantages so easily to be had, it is mostly owing to the great 
need of priests in every diocese. The graduates of the theological 
faculty are numerous in our larger cities, and are to be found in 
parochial work and in the diocesan seminaries and administration ; 
they hold positions as diocesan officers, pastors, seminary professors, 
superintendents of schools, heads of charity works, and similar 
ecclesiastical institutions. Six bishops are their chief ornaments: 
Des Moines, St. Cloud, Nueva Segovia, Pinar del Rio, Lincoln 
and Tagaste. In addition, the ordinaries of Milwaukee, Sioux City 
and Sioux Falls were formerly professors or administrators of 
the University, while all four rectors have held the episcopal 
dignity, Archbishop John J. Keane, the late Bishop Conaty of 
Los Angeles, Bishop O’Connell of Richmond and the present in- 
cumbent. This year forty-eight young priests resided in Caldwell 
Hall, exhausting its capacity so long as it must also shelter the 
administration of the University and a large body of ecclesiastical 
professors. This edifice is taxed to its utmost, and should soon be 
relieved of the administration offices, of the ecclesiastical professors, 
and of class-room service to other faculties, for all of which pur- 
poses new and larger quarters ought to be provided, sufficient space 
being in these circumstances a condition of progress. 


MATERIAL GROWTH. 


In the fall of 1889, Divinity Hall was opened, the first of 
the University buildings, on a site only three miles from the White 
House, but quite undeveloped, and reached only by a narrow road 
that served a few rural villas of the ante-bellum type, neglected and 
decadent. To-day fifteen buildings, mostly large and architecturally 
pleasing, raise their substantial bulk within an academic territory 
that has been developed until it lacks little of equaling the best 
parts of Washington. Eight of the buildings belong to the Uni- 
versity: Caldwell Hall, McMahon Hall, Albert Hall, Gibbons Hall, 
Graduate Hall, St. Thomas’ Hall, the Maloney Chemical Laboratory 
and the Engineering Building. To the original purchase of sixty- 
nine acres seventy-five have been added, a total of one hundred and 
forty-four, improved with all municipal service, laid out sufficiently 
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for immediate uses, accessible by one of the best avenues of the city, 
and so close to the splendid park of the Soldiers’ Home that the 
two sites seem easily to blend into one. It operates its own central 
heating and lighting plant. The large suburb of Brookland, of 
over four thousand souls, has developed about the University, and 
has made possible a thriving Catholic parish, while another larger 
one has arisen in the near vicinity. Both are outgrowths of the 
University, without which this section of Washington would have 
long awaited expansion or been condemned to grow on lines of 
smaller promise. A station of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad is 
located at one corner of the University grounds, and the electric 
cars pass the gates at regular intervals, connecting Brookland and 
its territory with the city. Around this almost ideal site rise seven 
fine edifices of religious communities, some of them very imposing. 
Were all these structures to be gathered within city limits they 
would fill several large squares. Their combined value represents a 
large outpouring of Catholic generosity, private and corporate, and 
yet all feel that we have not entered upon our larger growth, or 
taken the measure of the vast educational possibilities which solicit 
the eye of the reasoning imagination, given the normal freedom of 
American religious life and the regular growth of Catholic works 
in the last fifty years. 


THE StupDENT Bopy. 


In 1904 the matriculated students of the University numbered 
one hundred and ten. The registration for the current year is 
five hundred and fifty-four, of whom one hundred and forty-four 
are ecclesiastics. This does not include the students of. affiliated 
colleges of women, Trinity College (two hundred and twenty- 
eight), nor the Catholic Sisters’ College (sixty-five), nor does it 
include the students of the two Summer Schools, in which there 
were about six hundred Sisters. The lay students come from 
nearly every State, and represent very largely an element which 
in all probability would have otherwise drifted into some Non- 
Catholic University. About one-half of the lay students enter the 
‘School of Sciences, the other half being divided, somewhat un- 
equally, between the Schools of Law and Letters. They live, for 
the most part, in University halls, of which there are four, under 
the direction of ecclesiastics. For the last three or four years some 
fifty students have been lost each year, owing to lack of rooms, 


enough to fill one or two more dormitories, if they were forth- 
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coming. A new and commodious dining hall, has, in its unfinished 
state, a seating capacity of about four hundred. The University 
lacks a gymnasium, and feels grievously this condition, though 
in various ways it tries to make up for a building which would 
greatly help both the health and the discipline of such a large body 
of young men. Their spiritual lives are cared for by regular re- 
ligious instruction, brief sermons on Sundays and holydays, an 
annual retreat, and a succession of devotions in the various hall 
chapels. The presence and personal example of so large a body 
of ecclesiastical teachers and students, secular and religious, with 
whom the lay students are constantly in touch, exercise a re- 
markable influence on the young lay students, habituate them to 
intimate and respectful acquaintance with the clergy, and establish 
relations of friendship and esteem whose fruit will blossom later 
on in life. In these few years of undergraduate life at the Uni- 
versity several ecclesiastical vocations have developed, some of 
them for the neighboring religious communities. 


BUILDINGS AND ENDOWMENTS. 


The securities of the University amount to about two million 
dollars, invested under the direction of a Finance Committee 
made up of representative Catholic business men. This fund rep- 
resents almost entirely perpetual academic charges and cannot, 
therefore, be used for buildings or for other purposes than those 
for which it was originally given. The eight buildings of the 
University, with its above-described land, represent an outlay 
of one and a half million dollars. Its total property of three 
and a half million dollars, while of course in itself a very respectable 
foundation and a credit to American Catholic generosity, by no 
means furnishes in revenue and equipment the means needed to 
carry on the works ‘of the University, even at the present stage of 
its development. Private generosity must therefore be frequently 
called on to supplement the regular endowment. It must be re- 
membered that only the annual interest of its endowment, and that 
very conservatively calculated, is available for the general expenses. 
The endowment itself must be always preserved intact. 


CHAIRS AND FELLOWSHIPS. 


The endowed Chairs in the University are twenty in number. 
There are four endowed fellowships, not to speak of the fifty gradu- 
ate scholarships of the, Knights of Columbus endowment. It is 
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highly desirable that more Chairs be founded, for in this way the cost 
of a given course of teaching is secured in perpetuity, thereby re- 
lieving the general exchequer of a heavy burden and permitting 
the use of the general fund for ordinary development. Many 
American universities have a good number of teaching or traveling 
fellowships. Such funds encourage greatly graduate studies, and 
are responsible for the growth of scholarly leadership in both 
Church and State. The comparatively small fund required for a 
fellowship would enable regularly some gifted student to spend two 
or three years at the University after graduation, perfecting him- 
self in his studies, acquiring the taste for research, with good 
method and experience, and fitting himself to aspire to those higher 
places in life which can be well filled only by the few who are 
willing to make the necessary sacrifices at the beginning of their 
career. It is largely for lack of this superior scientific training 
that our Catholic college graduates enter so rarely the govern- 
mental research departments, leaving us without our proper represen- 
tation in this influential circle of the public service. .The Catholic 
University could not be better situated for such attractive studies, 
and it is hoped that in the future our Catholic graduates will be 
enabled and encouraged to pursue there the studies which open the 
door to promotion in the broader province of expert public serv- 
ice. Otherwise, it will be always a matter of chance whether or 
not Catholics shall have their due share in all the honors and 
emoluments connected with the ever-increasing labors and service 
of the great governmental departments of our national life. There 
could and should be established here generous fellowships for every 
branch of learned research and expert training, which our govern- 
ment so badly needs that not infrequently it has to call on foreign 
scholarship. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT. 


The finances of the University are administered by the Board 
of Trustees through its Treasurer and a Finance Committee. All 
investments are made and controlled by the latter body, made up 
mostly of experienced men of business. An annual report of the 
revenues and expenditures is made by the Treasurer to the Trustees, 
and is distributed to the episcopate, and is otherwise accessible to all 
interested in the University. A monthly report, covering the finan- 
cial life of the University, accurately and in detail, is made to each 
member of the Board of Trustees. The books of the University are 
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audited annually by certified accountants, who examine also the 
securities and attest the proper condition of the books and securi- 
ties. The funds of the University are invested in a very conserva- 
tive way, and bring on an average about four per cent. Its finan- 
cial officers are bonded, and all reasonable precautions are taken to 
conserve its temporal estate. Special funds, like those of the 
Knights of Columbus Endowment, Basselin College, and the new 
church, are kept separate, but under the same general management. 


BEQUESTS AND DONATIONS. 


In these first decades the University would have been seriously 
hampered in its growth were it not for aid given through 
bequests and donations. Generous friends of Catholic education, 
witnessing the earnest efforts of the University to realize the in- 
tentions and hopes of its founders, have come to its aid not in- 
frequently, and by their donations have made it possible to care 
from year to year for the ever-growing body of students. All 
education is necessarily a charitable work. Indeed, it is the highest 
social form of charity, especially in our day when in all its phases 
a proper education has become too costly for the average in- 
dividual to acquire unless a large share of the expense is directly 
borne by the institutions of education, primary, secondary or ad- 
vanced. Yet education, particularly advanced or higher education, 
was never more necessary, perhaps never more remunerative, than 
in our time, when the former conditions of American society are 
being so fundamentally modified, and the really “ self-made man” 
has become a myth. Our Non-Catholic brethren set us an example 
in this respect well worthy of consideration, and even of imitation. 
There is not a department in the University which does not sorely 
need help of various kinds, in order to keep up with the just 
demands made upon it by the great increase of students in the last 
few years. 

Similarly, the growth of the University depends to a large 
extent on the generosity shown it by the faithful in their last 
wills and testaments. In those Catholic Middle Ages, of which 
we speak with just pride, men and women seldom died without 
remembering the poor scholars at the Universities, whose wealth 
in time was in good measure created by such bequests. In the 
last seven years nearly fifty wills, varying in value, have been closed 
in favor of the University, an average of about seven each year. 
In some cases they carry fixed academic charges, which consume 
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forever the annual interest; in other cases the capital is left at 
the disposition of the University. It needs, and will long need, 
support of both kinds, but the most pressing need in this generation 
is a general endowment fund, which would permit a fair degree of 
free growth in all the departments which most need an annual 
outlay for material equipment, new courses, etc. Surely, no better 
use could be made of their surplus wealth by religiously-minded 
Catholic men and women than to endow Catholic higher education 
in a general or specific way, and thus enable each year a good 
number of our brightest Catholic youth to come to the front 
in the scientific world, without endangering their ancestral faith. 
Catholic generosity would thus establish in our great centres of popu- 
lation that trained and sure and efficient leadership, itself a potent 
example and attraction, which on all sides by general admission we 
so badly need, and are likely to need more urgently in the coming 
generation, particularly in the ranks of the Catholic laity. 


RELIGIous COMMUNITIES. 


The express wish of the Holy See that the religious communi- 
ties should be admitted to all the advantages of the University was 
generously met on both sides from the earliest days. Apart from 
the Sulpicians, to whom was confided the administration of Divinity 
Hall and whose novitiate is now established here, the Paulists 
were the first to respond, and soon the Marists and the Fathers 
and Brothers of Holy Cross established themselves in close 
proximity. In due time came the Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
the Society of Divine Love, the Fathers and Brothers of Mary 
(Dayton), the Oblate Fathers and the Capuchins. The numer- 
ous students of these communities are a notable element of 
academic strength, while their regular edifying lives contribute 
greatly to the general discipline. At all times the mutual relations 
of these communities and their relations with the University have 
been excellent. Their willingness to serve the common interests, 
often at no little inconvenience, deserves all praise. Eight of their 
members are on the teaching staff of the University. Their houses 
are a noble ornament to the surrounding territory, and their land, 
devoted to the cause of higher education, amounts to about one 
hundred and fifty acres, much of which is continuous with the 
site of the University. It may be said with truth that the condi- 
tions here briefly outlined are unique in the history of Catholic 
education, that they offer the brightest hope for the future in the 
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-way of harmony and common service, and that to-day nowhere 
in the world is there a similar academic situation so ideal in its 
outlines and so rich in promise. 


WRITINGS OF PROFESSORS. 


One easily understands that a new academic work like the 
University makes large demands on the time and devotion of its 
teachers for the needs of organization and administration. Much 
of the zeal which in well-established schools finds an outlet in 
scholarly writings, was here necessarily directed to works of an 
external and material nature. Nevertheless, the literary output 
of the teaching staff of the University, though unevenly distributed, 
is considerable. They have contributed a very fair share to our 
Catholic reviews and periodicals, scarcely a number of which is 
without some evidence of their good will and zeal. Were the con- 
tributions of our professors to Catholic periodicals reprinted as a 
whole they would make a respectable number of volumes, and not 
the least useful part of our recent Catholic literature. For twenty- 
five years the ecclesiastical professors have sustained an extensive 
consultation service, replying, often at length, to numerous in- 
quiries and requests in all parts of the country. They are, of 
course, not singular in this respect, since the professors of our 
seminaries and colleges have at all time been equally devoted 
and generous. Such service, however, consumes time, and often 
calls for no small degree of self-sacrifice. On the other hand, its 
anonymous and hidden nature ought occasionally to receive a 
word of recognition. Many a private letter, written to aid or com- 
fort or direct another, has taken weeks of research and consumed 
all the spare time of a professor, dealing at the same time with 
only one among many inquiries. There is surely not one priest- 
professor in the University who is not the recipient of frequent 
requests for service of this kind. If I refer to them more par- 
ticularly, it is not to ignore similar service often asked of the lay 
professors. 

This is, perhaps, the place to refer briefly to the public serv- 
ice of the University professors in the way of sermons, lectures, 
and discourses. They have been ever helpful in this way within 
the limits of their condition, convinced that they owed to the 
common cause of Catholicism any aid their position enabled them 
to lend. They bore a fair share of the labors entailed by the 
preparation of The Catholic Encyclopedia. And while that useful 
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work is indebted to many other scholars both at home and abroad, 
it is not unjust to say that it is deeply indebted to the University, 
and met there an instant and hearty recognition of its timeliness 
and its influence. A complete biography of the volumes published 
by the professors of the University would include works on Holy 
Scripture, dogmatic theology, apologetics, ecclesiastical history, 
canon law, philosophy, English literature, sociology, pedagogy, 
history of education, American history, Celtic literature, American 
law, Coptic and Syriac literature, Hebrew grammar, French 
grammar, etc. If we add to this creditable array the numerous 
printed dissertations offered by the graduate students of the Uni- 
versity for the doctor’s degree in theology or philosophy, the 
literary output of the University is quite as large as could be 
reasonably asked for an institution often hampered for lack of 
books and other research facilities, such as are demanded by the 
conditions of modern progress in our great academic centres. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS. 


Every scholar appreciates the peculiarly hard and ungrateful 
toil spent on learned periodicals. They are, nevertheless, like dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias, indispensable, and those who spend on 
them the best years of their lives, sacrificing more popular and 
remunerative work, deserve our gratitude and an occasional word 
of commendation and encouragement. They are the quarrymen 
whose blocks of granite or marble will one day be shaped for the 
edifice of science. 

Early in our career The Catholic University Bulletin was be- 
gun (1895). The first twenty volumes contain articles on variotis 
subjects, book reviews and miscellaneous studies. With the twenty- 
first volume (1915) it became mainly a record of current events 
in the life of the University, and an organ of information for the 
Catholic clergy and laity. In 1911 our Department of Education 
began The Catholic Educational Review, now in its eleventh volume. 
It deals with educational problems and methods from the Catholic 
standpoint, and supplies information regarding all current events 
and movements in which our Catholic teachers are interested. 

In 1915 the Department of Church History undertook The 
Catholic Historical Review, now in its second volume, for the 
purpose of stimulating interest and activity in the history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 

In conjunction with the University of Louvain, the Catholic 
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University is now carrying the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium, a collection of all Christian texts extant in Syriac, 
Arabic, Coptic and Armenian, in two series, one of the original 
texts, and the other of Latin translations. Over eighty volumes of 
both series have already appeared. 

From October to June, the students issue The Symposium, a 
medium of communication between the student body and their 
friends and well-wishers. In addition the University publishes 
quarterly Salve Regina, a purely religious periodical devoted to 
the erection of the University Church, to be known as the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM. 


The University Library had as a nucleus a few thousand 
volumes donated partly by Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop O’Farrell 
and other benefactors, and was first set in order by our regretted 
Doctor Bouquillon, whose own rich library of works on moral 
theology it has since acquired. From modest beginnings it has 
reached the figure of about one hundred thousand volumes, as a 
rule well-chosen and serviceable. This does not include several 
rich libraries of professors, nor the libraries of the religious com- 
munities, some of which are both numerous and valuable, and in 
one way or another may be said to pertain to our fund of books 
available for study and research. If these are counted in, our 
library facilities represent about one hundred and fifty thousand 
volumes. The University Library grows by some five thousand 
volumes yearly. Originally housed in a basement of Divinity Hall, 
it is now located on the first floor of McMahon Hall, but in very 
cramped quarters, which do not permit of expansion or of proper — 
administration and use of this great treasure, which alone almost 
justifies the labors of the last twenty-five years. Several very 
rich and special libraries have been formally promised to the 
University, and it is reasonable to hope that the fiftieth year of 
our work will see here a library, noble in all its proportions, worthy 
of the purpose and spirit and hopes of the founders and the friends 
of the University. Incidentally, such a Catholic library, perfect in 
content and administration, would render a great service in Wash- 
ington, where legislators, research students and scholarly visitors 
abound, to whom the halls of a well-equipped Catholic University. 
library would be a veritable boon. 

Our Museum is yet small, and has lacked space for growth 
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and means for proper care and administration. There are in it, 
nevertheless, valuable and rare collections, interesting objects, and 
curios of many kinds. It is easily possible to develop it and to 
obtain from it a rich service to University teaching. 


THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH. 


It goes without saying that a community like the University 
cannot thrive, as it ought to, from the viewpoint of practical 
religion, unless it have a proper space for worship. Even in the 
most modest parish the influence of the church edifice on the up- 
coming youth, as the centre at once of supernatural life and of the 
loveliest creations of the arts, is a primary consideration. The 
ecclesiastical students of the University need a suitable church, 
being mostly young priests, or levites whose life-work is intimately 
related to the service of the altar. The dignity and correctness 
of the liturgy; the power of ecclesiastical oratory; the taste and 
practice of devotions; the function, nature and grasp of ecclesiasti- 
cal music, with a trained insight for its right place in our religious 
life; the intimate sense of the spiritual beauty of the ecclesiastical 
arts; the ineffable charm of the vast architectural spaces—all these 
sources of priestly character and temper flow naturally within the 
limits of the church edifice, and impregnate the very spirit of God’s 
youthful minister. For lack of such an edifice the theological 
formation of our students, awaits yet a more intensive spiritualiza- 
tion. As for the lay students, a large and beautiful church would en- 
rich regularly their spiritual lives; would translate into terms of 
practical religion their emotional instincts; would exemplify for 
them the place of God’s Church in society, in the arts and crafts, 
in all human life; would surround with dignity the sacraments, 
feasts and devotions of Holy Church, and would continue in an 
unbroken line their daily lives as organized in the family circle and 
the parochial centre whence so many of them enter the University. 
Considerations of this nature led eventually to the movement for 
the erection on the University gounds of the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. It is our ardent hope that a portion 
of this proposed edifice may soon be constructed, and a strong 
beneficent impulse be thereby given to the religious life of all 
our students, both lay and ecclesiastical. 


BASSELIN COLLEGE. 
In the foundation of the University the Holy See and the 
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American hierarchy had always in view the best possible training 
for the aspirants to the priesthood, and in commending the great 
work to the generosity of the faithful it was felt that in due time 
they would make a noble provision for the most perfect education 
of those chosen ministers at whose hands they received daily the 
Bread of Life. To Mr. Theodore B. Basselin, of New York State, 
we owe the first ecclesiastical foundation, apart from the teaching 
funds aforementioned. He bequeathed to the University the 
greater part of a fortune estimated in the vicinity of one million 
dollars, for the purpose of creating Basselin College, an institu- 
tion in which young aspirants to the priesthood may receive a part 
of their ecclesiastical formation, with the proviso that they be 
specially well trained in ecclesiastical elocution. Students must 
enter the College in their senior year and spend there that year 
and their two years of philosophy, as ordinarily taught in our 
seminaries. They are to receive board and lodging and tuition fee 
during said three years, or so long as they give evidence of ecclesi- 
astical vocation. The founder specified no number of students, 
but left their selection to the University, being chiefly concerned 
about the most efficient elocutionary training of the students, so 
that, in reading or speaking, the young priest should always appear 
in the pulpit to the greater credit of the Word of God and to the 
best advantage of all his hearers. The foundation has been ac- 
cepted by the Board of Trustees, and becomes operative at a period 
to be determined by them. 


CaTHOLIC EDUCATION. 


It has always been felt in the University that it owed the 
most earnest service to Catholic education, not alone within its 
own borders, but throughout the country. Its interests in the 
better organization of Catholic education dates from the beginning 
of the Catholic Educational Association, which its professors 
originated and with which the University has always remained in 
the closest relations. It is not here necessary to dilate on the 
educational service rendered by this body other than to emphasize 
the fact that it is our chief public bond and sign of union, and 
brings annually together our principal Catholic educators to the 
great advantage of all concerned. 

Many of our seminaries and colleges have to-day on their 
teaching staff a good number of scholarly professors educated 
in the Catholic University, and in this respect its influence has 
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been most beneficial. In several dioceses the superintendents of 
schools are graduates of the University, and by their personal in- 
fluence and their training effect favorably the growth of our edu- 
cational system. Indeed, there is no service which the University 
prizes more highly or is more anxious to render than the service 
due to Catholic education. This is its highest merit, its broadest 
field of action, its very raison d’etre. If it had done nothing else 
in twenty-five years than what has been accomplished along these 
lines, it would have justified the hopes and the sacrifices it called 
forth from its foundation. 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES. 


The rapid movement in modern charities organization, and 
the increased and complex relations into which Catholic charities 
were obliged to enter, created soon a feeling that some effort 
should be made in the way of national organization. Early in 
1910 a number of representative Catholics, attracted by the central 
character of the University, met there and decided to establish at 
Washington the National Conference of Catholic Charities. It 
has held since then three biennial meetings, 1910, 1912 and Ig14, 
and a fourth is arranged for 1916. Each meeting has been attended 
by several hundred delegates from every section of the Union, and 
decided progress has been made in spreading information, arousing 
fresh interest, codrdinating existing works, and comforting the 
laborers in this somewhat neglected field. Three reports of about 
five hundred pages each, and praised as models in their kind, 
preserve the labors of the Conference, and form a good nucleus 
for Catholic charitable literature of the future. In as far as the 
social sciences have for one of their objects the economic and social 
needs of mankind, the University offers a natural forum for their 
discussion. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The higher education of our Catholic young women -con- 
cerns very closely the entire Church, so intimate and far-reaching 
is the influence of the home on character, thought and life, con- 
sequently on religion and faith. Yielding to earnest representa- 
tions, the University interested itself at an early day in the founda- 
tion of Trinity College for the higher education of our young 
women under Catholic auspices. In 1897 a charter was granted 
the College; it was opened (1900) by the Sisters of Notre Dame of 
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Namur, who constitute the teaching staff, but receive academic and 
religious assistance from professors of the University. It began 
with sixteen graduate students, and has now reached the figure 
of two hundred and twenty-eight, representing over thirty States. 
Being purely a school of advanced studies, without any preparatory 
classes, Trinity College represents efficiently the interests of Holy 
Church in the best possible training of Catholic young women 
for all the higher callings of life. Its graduates, already numerous 
in every part of the Union, represent a religious and social in- 
fluence quite incalculable. Nor does it require any great effort of 
the imagination to foresee the service which so many highly edu- 
cated young women will render to Catholic life and thought in the 
decades now opening before us. 


THE CaTHOLic SIsTERS’ COLLEGE. 


The Catholic Sisters’ College, formally established in 1914, 
gave definite shape to the teaching which had been carried for 
three years previous under the guidance of the University for the 
better formation of our teaching Sisters in all that pertains to 
their scholastic duties. It is an independent corporation, separate 
and distinct from the University, but affiliated with it. The students 
of the College, after passing the prescribed examinations, may 
receive University degrees. It is governed by a body of nine 
Trustees taken from the Trustees of the University, which body 
owns and controls the property of the College. They may sublet 
it.to religious communities of women who wish to establish con- 
vents or houses for Sisters attending the College. It also directs the 
teaching and discipline. Each community of teaching Sisters may 
lease for ninety-nine years as much land as is necessary for its own 
convent, while the Trustees of the College erect the academic build- 
ings, care for the grounds and public improvements, and establish 
a plan of studies and discipline in keeping with the best traditions 
and principles of Catholic education for women. The courses of 
teaching are given by University professors, but in the College 
buildings; the methods recommended by the Holy See for the 
Catholic University of America, as far as applicable, are fol- 
lowed in the College. Candidates for admission must give proper 
evidence of their qualifications to enter on the courses of study 
offered in the College. This year, the fifth in the history of the 
institution, sixty-five Sisters attended the College, representing 
about thirty religious houses. Through the generosity of a Catholic 
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family the first public building of the College was opened in May 
of this year, at an expense of fifty thousand dollars. The College 
owns a fine site of fifty-seven acres, not far from the University, 
on which two communities of Sisters have already built their con- 
vents, while others are preparing to imitate them. The creation of 
this Teachers’ College for our Sisters has entailed no little labor 
and anxiety on all concerned. But the gravity of the pedagogical 
needs of the Sisters and the evident benefits to be derived from 
such a normal institute, have outweighed all other considerations. 
If the satisfaction of those immediately affected be a guarantee 
of its timeliness, the College may be said to have already justified 
itself. It may be that a generation from now it will go without say- 
ing that this work was the happiest, because the most necessary, of 
all the academic enterprises set afoot by the University. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The purpose of the University Summer Schools, an integrant 
part of the Catholic Sisters’ College, is to afford Catholic women 
teachers, especially the teaching sisterhoods, an opportunity of 
profiting by the facilities which the University provides and of 
obtaining under Catholic auspices whatever may be helpful to them 
in their work. Courses of instruction are given both in the pro- 
fessional subjects, which are of importance to every teacher, and 
in the academic subjects usually taught in the elementary school, 
high school or college. Special emphasis is laid on the principles, 
the methods and history of education, which are explained and 
discussed from the Catholic viewpoint; and a complete course is 
devoted to the methods of teaching religion. The courses are of 
six weeks, and the University buildings are turned over to the 
Sisters for that period. There are now two Summer Schools, one 
at the University, opened in 1911 and now in its fifth year, the 
other at Dubuque, opened in 1914 and entering on its third year. 
In each of them the registration of teaching Sisters, and a few 
lay women teachers, was, in 1915, over three hundred. Some forty 
instructors from the University teach in these schools. In this way 
the University buildings are in use through nearly the entire year, 
and a large percentage of its staff comes into immediate contact 
: with the great educational needs of the Catholic Church. Doubt- 
less, time will reveal the many possibilities which seem to suggest 
themselves as feasible through agencies of such peculiar power as 
are gathered in these summer centres of study. They represent 
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on both sides sacrifice, devotion and labor, the intimate elements 
of all success. 


AposToLic Mission House. 


The field of the Gospel whitens ever before the eyes of Holy 
Church, and in our American society is peculiarly broad and in- 
viting. In 1904 the Apostolic Mission House was opened on the 
grounds of the University, under the auspices of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Union, a society formed by the Paulist Fathers to carry 
out the vocation of their founder Father Hecker, viz., the con- 
version of Non-Catholics in America. The free distribution of 
Catholic literature, the spread of the periodical known as The Mis- 
stonary, and in general the increase of conversions among Non- 
Catholics, are naturally objects very sympathetic to the University, 
whose interest in the holy work is a generous and substantial one. 
Students of the Apostolic Mission House are required to follow 
courses in the University. 


A CENTRE OF CATHOLIC ACTION. 


The University has become naturally a centre of higher 
Catholic activity. Apart from the two meetings of the Trustees, 
the Archbishops of the United States meet there annually. The 
Commission for the Negroes and Indians holds there its annual 
meeting, likewise the Catholic Missionary Union in charge of the 
Apostolic Mission House, and the Executive Committee of the 
Catholic Educational Association. It is the centre of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, and in general offers to our 
Catholic people a central site or meeting place for the discussion 
and formation of common interests and projects. The Apostolic 
Delegation, located in the near vicinity, brings us into close contact 
with our founder, the Holy See, whose first representative in the 
Delegation lived for a considerable period at the University. The 
ten religious communities centred about the University bring us into 
intimate relations with a large portion of the Catholic population, 
many of whose regular clergy now come from the University, and 
cannot fail to exhibit all the advantages of a superior training amid 
the most favorable conditions. Similarly, those young secular 
priests who spent at the University the first years of their priest- 
hood are already quite numerous, and represent a noteworthy ele- 
ment of the ecclesiastical body destined to increase largely in the 
future. Already their influence is a beneficent one in every com- 
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munity where their lot is cast, and as alumni of the University 
they vie with their fellow alumni among the Religious on all lines 
of priestly service. 


RETROSPECT. 


The Catholic University may rightly be called the first chapter 
in the history of higher education under American Catholic auspices, 
and for that reason the conditions and circumstances of its growth 
cannot fail to attract the attention of all who are interested in the 
future of the Catholic Church in the United States. There is surely 
reasonable cause to rejoice that its record is so far one of satis- 
factory progress. Many will easily believe that if Catholic gener- 
osity rallied more strongly to its support and development, it would 
in the next two decades present the happy sight of a great central 
school of all desirable learning, solidly built at the National Capital. 
In such a school would be found all the learning that Catholic 
youth could hope to find elsewhere, plus the security of their an- 
cestral faith. The brightest ornaments of the clergy and the laity 
would grow up together under the same religious and academic 
influences. Its prestige would be enhanced by age, endowments, 
architecture, services, libraries, collections, and that indescribable 
totality of power and charm, of suggestion and inspiration, evoked 
by the names of Oxford and Cambridge, Paris and Louvain. Its 
graduates, disseminated socially in every estate of American life, 
would reveal as a whole its spirit and its uses, and in due time would 
leave unornamented no page of our American annals. In that day 
we should not need to defend, painfully and with humiliation, our 
patriotism and loyalty, our love of learning, our public merits in- 
numerable, our social status, the splendor of our religion. In a 
thousand ways our highly educated Catholic men and women would 
have relegated the insult and abuse of the present to the limbo of 
exploded slanders. Certainly, the outlook for that day is fair, 
when we recall, even summarily, the history of our principal 
Catholic education enterprise. It has lived and prospered amid an 
incredible development of Catholic works in every part, and despite 
the gigantic cost of modern educational plants, and the many highly 
endowed and favored centres of higher learning which interpose 
their attractions and solicit forcibly our studious Catholic youth, 
always with great peril of their Catholic faith and temper. 




















TRANSMIGRATION. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Spe anny OR the two weeks following Mrs. Bolivar’s dinner party, 


yi 


Walcott worked with feverish intensity, trying to for- 
get those few words of Anne’s that threatened to de- 
stroy the whole of his present life plan. He knew 
Anne. She belonged to that type that promises no 
man happiness, security, comfort nor rest, but she ~ 
possessed a certain inexplicable charm, even apart from her beauty, 
a subtle sympathy, a helplessness that begets confidence, a power to 
stimulate one to show to best advantage. Stupid men forgot their 
heaviness, she seemed to obliterate their blunders; conceited men ex- 
ploited their ideas with a sense of safety from sarcasm; clever men 
found flattery in her apparent understanding of their ambitions, while 
modest men were bewildered by the possibilities of achievement that 
she seemed to engender in them. But there was an unreality about 
it all that even those who knew Anne well did not always fathom, the 
effects she produced were ephemeral; they faded out when she with- 
drew her presence. 

But suppose she concentrated her power upon one man—what 
then? After all there was nothing despicable about Anne—no breath 
of scandal had ever touched her. She had always received admira- 
tion, and it had grown to be a necessity as essential to her as light 
or air. Was she altogether superficial, incapable of deep feeling? Fif- 
teen years had passed—fifteen years—and yet she had refused to sing 
a song that had belonged to the days of her first romance, his romance. 
Had she really loved him?—he had doubted her always—who was 
this Van Brun who had married Anne? He would not go back to 
that old delirium of his youth. He could not go back, for the old 
obstacles had never been overcome and others had been added—the 
disfigurement on his face which she would find repulsive, and the 
crowded years which had left him little of his buoyant youth. 

As soon as it filtered out in Washington that the new member 
was an experienced social worker, and that he was interested in all 
movements for civic reform, he was besieged by individuals begging 
help, charitable organizations craving support, and he was asked to 
serve on innumerable committees engaged in improving housing, hos- 
pitals, reformatories and jails. He had been kept busy making a 
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selection, but in the midst of his various duties, even when he had 
half succeeded in banishing Anne from his thoughts, Ted haunted 
iim. Ted was his responsibility and he had neglected, ignored him. 
The words of the old nun, “ If someone will only take him in charge 
when he leaves me” came back'to him with remorseless insistency and 
robbed him of all peace. How could he establish an intimacy with 
Ted and help him to fight against the habits he had formed? If he 
could only meef him in some casual way, in the Capitol, on some com- 
mittee at one of the hotels at lunch time. But Ted’s haunts were not 
his. Outwardly they had not one interest in common. Ted’s music 
led him among artists, dilettantes whose attitude of superiority was a 
mock courage to conceal their fear of life. He would have to accept 
some social invitations to get his hands on Ted, so that one morning 
when Mrs. Bolivar called him up over the telephone to say that she 
wanted to go to the Congressional reception at the White House, and 
that the Senator was out of town, would Walcott play proxy? he 
promptly agreed to go, with the superstitious conviction that this was 
the opportunity for which he had been looking. No doubt Ted would 
be there; if he met him thus by chance it would not seem a premedi- 
tated plan to engage him in conversation and to invite him to dinner, 
to a ball game, to the theatre, somewhere—anywhere—to encourage an 
informal friendship. 

As they drove up to the East entrance of the White House, which 
has been added to the old mansion in late years to accommodate the 
increasing crowds and make these social functions possible, Mrs. 
Bolivar turned to Walcott and said: 

“ Your willingness to come to-night was quite astonishing. I know 
you too well to expect excessive politeness. Did you share my bucolic 
curiosity to see the inside of the White House?” 

“ T’ve seen it several times,” he answered quietly, “ but never with 
a mob like this.” 

The remark seemed sufficiently explanatory, though it did not 
answer her question, but Mrs. Bolivar was too much interested in her 
surroundings to notice the equivocal reply. They had reached the 
pillared portico, which was so wide that two carriages could disgorge 
their burdens at the same time. The guests chilled by the sudden 
contact with the cold wind hurried across the red-tiled vestibule and 
into the long corridor, where negro servants relieved them of their 
wraps. As Polly’s shabby cloak was borne away and pigeon-holed with 
the rest, Walcott gave a little exclamation of pleasure. 

“ How bride-like you look all in white. I really didn’t know you 
were going to be so pretty, Polly.” 

He was picturing her as a thin, eager-faced child sitting on his 
hall table, nodding gravely towards the library and telling him that 
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Anne “ was inside,” but Mrs. Bolivar could not know that he was 
talking reminiscently. 

“T am glad we came,” she said. It pleased her to have him ex- 
press his admiration. She had been perfectly frank about Polly from 
the first. He needed a wife she had told him so often; his aloofness, 
loneliness and apparent lack of all family ties worried her friendly 
spirit. His love. of children showed her what paternity would mean 
to him and, not knowing anything about his past, she misinterpreted 
altogether his attitude towards Polly. 

“But what do you suppose we do next?” said Mrs. Bolivar, a 
trifle confused by the increasing numbers around her. 

“ Well it’s all very simple as long as we have a crowd to follow. 
Come this way,” and he led them into another long hallway hung 
with portraits of the former ladies of the White House, then up a 
crimson carpeted stairway to the East Room. The congestion in the 
doorway was very great, and they paused, willing enough, to look in 
upon the brilliant scene. The old-fashioned prismatic chandeliers 
flamed with iridescent light; beautiful women, gleaming with jewels, 
gowned in every conceivable color filled the immense room, while some 
army and naval officers in full uniform shone conspicuously among the 
monotonous evening clothes of the men. 

“It’s like a page from old world splendor,” said Mrs. Bolivar. 
“I don’t wonder everyone wants to come to Washington.” 

“It’s a terrible crush,” said Walcott, mopping his face with his 
handkerchief, “ worse than any roundup I ever saw. There’s a fat 
man pushing me from behind, but I suppose I’m safe since there’s 
no room to fall in. Let us try to reach that recess of the window 
where there’s room to breathe.” 

“They are forming a line to greet the President,” said Mrs. 
Bolivar, “ but indeed I’ll have to get out of it. There’s someone we 
know—Alec’s new secretary. He’s a nice young newspaper man, and 
he will take charge of Polly. How-do-you-do, Mr. Sanger. My 
cousin, Miss Maxen, and Mr. Walcott I believe you know. I’m going 
to ask you to take charge of Miss Maxen; she wants to shake hands 
with the President. I’ll stay here by the window. I’m a tiny bit 
faint and the crowd is appalling.” 

The young secretary looked down upon Polly, and expressed an 
eager interest to accept the responsibility, while Mrs. Bolivar sank 
down on the cushioned window seat with a sigh of relief. 

* Secretaries in Washington are most useful,” she said. “I think 
I'd like to have half a dozen. I suppose I should have sent you with 
Polly, but you really look most miserable.” 

“Well you know how much I enjoy evening parties, and it was 
hot work getting through that crowd. My collar has wilted—why 
did we come?” 
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“T wanted to see it,” she answered with laughing eyes. 

“ But the President is in the next room.” 

“T know that,” she answered, settling herself as if she were 
making her position more permanent. “It may be bad form not to 
shake hands with one’s host in his own temporary home, and, of 
course, I’ve no ill feeling, (though we did our best to defeat him last 
election), but there’s always a sense of freedom in a crowd like this. 
We sliall never be missed, and if we are he should be grateful for 
two omitted hand-shakes.” 

“Good Lord, it must be an awful bore for him,” said Walcott, 
with his eyes fixed upon the slowly moving line which had scarcely 
defined itself against the formless mass on either side. 

“Of course it is,” agreed Mrs. Bolivar, “but all positions have 
their penalties, even escorting me, for I have a proposition I want to 
make to you—that’s one of the reasons I sent Polly off—I want to 
talk to you alone.” 

“ Alone?” he repeated humorously looking out upon the crowd. 

“ Of course,” she answered defensively. “ No one here takes the 
least interest in us, and they can’t hear what we are talking about, but 
after all the matter is no scandalous gossip to be hushed up in a 
sound-proof chamber. I’m worried about Alec. I don’t believe he’s 
very well; he needs rest, some sort of relaxation, some sort of a 
holiday, and he says that he will go away for a week or ten days 
if you will go with him.” 

“Ts that all? I think I could manage that, the Christmas recess 
is coming.” 

“ Well it’s a little more than that,” she went on hesitatingly, “ we 
are all going to be invited to a house party, and I’ve decided to ac- 
cept. Polly can take charge of the children, the house and the serv- 
ants—she’s such a comfort to me, it’s like having a grown daughter 
in the house; I can never be grateful enough to you for suggesting 
her. The fact that she’s Alec’s cousin has made it so much easiers 
she doesn’t have to be explained, and she knows things about the 
gradations of Washington society that would have taken me a year 
to learn.” 

“TI suppose she has always had what you call social position.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s it, and she has always lived near enough 
to Washington to hear and understand. I may not be much of a 
believer in blood myself, but there is something about these Southern 
girls with their long pedigrees that makes them equal to any social 
emergency. I often wonder why Polly hasn’t married, but I’m be- 
ginning to believe that the best women stay single.” 

“ That’s hard on you married ones.” 

Mrs. Bolivar smiled. “ Well, of course, there are a few of us who 
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plunged in wisely and well, but life has changed for women; she 
has so many opportunities open to her. In the old days there was 
nothing for her to do but go live with her married brothers and sis- 
ters, and any kind of a matrimonial career was preferable to that.” 

“But I thought you didn’t believe in opportunities for women? 
I thought you said a few weeks ago that you approved of modest 
violets blooming on their own front doorsteps.” 

“Violets do not bloom on doorsteps,” she laughed. “If I said 
something a week ago it does not follow that I will agree with myself 
a week later, but speaking of doorsteps naturally brings us back to 
the house party. Will you go?” 

“T thought I’d agreed to that.” 

“Then it’s settled,” she said triumphantly, “and I believe you 
will enjoy it. Alec wants duck shooting, and that means that you can 
be gone all day in the open and you won't have to worry with us 
women, for by no feat of the imagination can I picture Anne Van 
Brun lying in a mud-hole waiting to shoot an unfortunate duck.” 

“ Anne—Mrs. Van Brun!” His face looked lifeless in the glare 
of the many lights, “Is she going too?” 

“ Why it’s her house party,” answered Mrs. Bolivar quickly. “I 
thought I told you that. She owns one of those historic homes in 
Virginia, a colonial estate, that I’ve zead about and always wanted to 
see. It was her girlhood’s home, and after she married Van Brun he 
spent bushels of money refurbishing it.” 

“Who was Van Brun?” The question had persisted so in his 
mind that he was scarcely conscious of voicing it. 

“ Well, I never knew him well. I met him only once. He was 
an old bald-headed banker with the gout, and I suspect a gouty dis- 
position, who died obligingly in two years and left Anne a million, 
more or less. She plans a series of house parties during the winter. 
You see a home of that kind gives her a picturesque background—it’s 
different. Anyone can give dinner parties in town, but everyone can- 
not offer horses, hounds, duck shooting, ancestral mansions, a private 
graveyard, and home-cured hams.” 

Walcott forced a smile at the climax. “I can’t go,” he said 
huskily. “ Don’t ask me to go.” 

“ Now I think that’s unreasonable,” she protested. “I’m full of 
reasons. I have a philanthropic one up my sleeve that will certainly 
appeal to you. Polly’s mother lives near Anne; she’s quite an old 
woman, and she has cataract on one of her eyes or both. She ought 
to be operated on, and of course there’s no money. Alec can’t exactly 
offer her anything because, even though he is a relative, he is such a 
distant one, and he has never seen Mrs. Maxen in his life.” 

“ But I might—might do something.” 
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“No, you might not,” she interrupted him. “ You can’t go and 
offer things to people like the Maxens that you have never seen be- 
fore, but there is a way out. Mrs. Maxen owns a Romney portrait, 
a common ancestor of Alec’s and hers, if you can solve that genealogi- 
cal problem, and I have asked him to buy it. You know what a mania 
he has for good pictures? If it is a genuine Romney it ought to be 
very valuable; it ought to give both Polly and her mother a modest 
little competence to live on. We are absurdly rich now that our 
copper mines have begun to pay dividends. Did you know that you 
were going to be rich too?” 

“No,” he smiled incredulously. 

“Well, that’s the reason Alec is not here to-night. He’s West. 
That mining stock he persuaded you to buy some years ago is worth 
a small fortune, and he wired me to-night to tell you so. I don’t 
know the details, but I believe it will mean about forty thousand for 
you. Haven’t you any need for money?” 

For the moment he was silent in his bewilderment. “ Indeed I 
have,” he said eagerly. “If it is really true I'll be able to even up 
with everybody.” 

“ Everybody?” 

“T’m in debt,” he explained reluctantly, “ deeply in debt, and now 
I'll be able to pay and I’ll be free.” 

She heard him wonderingly. She could not know that for fif- 
teen years he had been saving, skimping, hoarding out of a meagre 
livelihood to settle with those creditors of his youth, for the estate had 
not paid dollar for dollar, as he had optimistically prophesied. He had 
been careful to ascertain the facts. He had subscribed to his own 
home paper, in the name of the old priest, explaining to his new 
found friend that many of the seamen who drifted into the little 
clubhouse would be interested in American news, and the old priest 
had thanked him gratefully, and agreed that an American newspaper 
would be a most desirable addition to the small stock of books in their 
reading-room, but even as he spoke his keen eyes noted that the paper 
did not come from any of the large cities and, in his loyalty, he felt 
half treacherous that he should have thus discovered the home of his 
uncommunicative recruit. 

“The question is,” continued Mrs. Bolivar oblivious to his train 
of thought, “the main question just now is, will Mrs. Maxen sell her 
grandmother or great-aunt or whoever she is?” 

“ What’s—what’s that,” said Walcott absently. 

“The Romney portrait—do you think Mrs. Maxen will be will- 
ing to part with it?” 

“Why I think so. If it’s so valuable she can't afford to keep 
it. I’m sure it’s very generous of you.” 
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“Generous! I’m sure the purchase is no virtue but vanity. I 
tell you Alec is no democrat. He likes ancestors, and to have one 
painted by a celebrity makes even Romney more personal. But he 
has his doubts about whether the picture is genuine. If I can get 
him into the neighborhood, he will go see Mrs. Maxen and investi- 
gate. Alec says he won’t go without you; he considers the other 
men insufferable bores. Major McBear, that army officer that dined 
with us the other night, Ted Hargrove, Polly’s friend, I half suspect 
she’s in love with him and he’s in love with Anne. What a mix up! 
I don’t like him. I think he drinks or takes drugs or something. In 
fact the maid found a hypodermic in the study the other night after 
my guests had gone, and I suspected Mr. Hargrove at once, his color 
is so unnatural. I’m sure he drinks and Anne has inherited a wine 
cellar.” 

“Oh, God!” He was grateful for the heavy brocade curtain 
that offered shadow from the light. 

“T don’t know whetlier that’s a prayer or blasphemy,” went on 
Mrs. Bolivar lightly. ‘‘ But here comes Anne now to deliver her in- 
vitation in person. Polly has pointed out our place of refuge.” 

“ But why should she ask me?” 

Mrs. Bolivar’s merry eyes twinkled. ‘“ You’re new.” 

“ That’s no reason.” 

“You're different.” 

“ That’s not true.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll say I don’t know. Perhaps she wants to lobby 
a bill through Congress.” 

“ She’s not that kind.” 

“Well then you’re a woman hater and she wants to reduce you.” 

* “To what?” 

“ Pulp,” whispered Mrs. Bolivar laconically as Anne approached. 

Why had he come? He almost cursed himself for coming. If 
Anne Had sent him a formal invitation how easy it would have been 
to frame some sort. of conventional excuse, but now Mrs. Bolivar’s 
reasoning had almost convinced him that he could not refuse. Here 
was the opportunity he had come to seek—tlie chance to establish an 
intimacy with Ted. 

An inherited wine cellar! Why he and Anne had explored that 
dungeon-like place together when they were children. It’s dusky wind- 
ings had seemed peopled with gnomes and fairies, and he had to hold 
Anne’s hand to keep her from flying back to the sunlight, for he needed 
her living presence to give him courage to go on. Once when a cob- 
web brushed across her face she screamed aloud. She had never 
had a taste for adventure, and even as a boy he had blamed her con- 
servatism and love of her own ease. The wine cellar had brought 
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ruin on her father—he had been a connoisseur in old wines, and he 
had sought out rare vintages with the same enthusiastic feverishness 
that then show in collecting porcelains, pictures, books or any other 
thing the possession of which brings either pleasure or distinction, 
and then in the latter years of his life he had consistently drunk 
himself to death. But Anne had no views of temperance that this 
experience might have brought. If she had guests she would open 
the cellar as a matter of course. Ted’s weakness was his own. It 
was not her business to consider it. 

What strange circumstances were leading him back—back to his 
old home, back to Anne whom he had tried so hard to forget. Often 
in past years he had imagined a return, in which he wandered like a 
disembodied spirit through familiar places, viewing objectively the 
life he had left. But to return a part of that life—this seemed more 
unreal, more incomprehensible than his dream fancied. And yet he 
must return, There seemed no choice. His thoughts registered rea- 
sons with incomparable swiftness, leaving him no chance of escape— 
Mrs. Maxen going blind; the Romney portrait for sale; Polly in love 
with Ted; Ted in lave with Anne. Could Mrs. Bolivar’s surmising 
all be true? 

And here was Anne herself, gowned in some bewildering way, a 
large bunch of violets at her breast, her hand outstretched welcoming 
him with one of her old radiant smiles. 

“T am so glad to see you,” she said. “I wanted to ask you to join 
a house party next week at my old home in Virginia. Senator Bolivar 
is coming, and I can promise you that the duck shooting is good.” 

Apparently she did not notice his hesitation. She expected no 
denial. Her invitations to these house parties were limited, and among 
her Washington friends they were counted a great privilege. 

“ American men work too hard,” she continued with sweet sym- 
pathy. “I am going to send you a note in the morning with my 
dates and plans. I’m sure my ancestors would be outraged by my 
ideas of English hospitality, but the season is a busy one and very 
short this year, and I think visitors like to know exactly when they 
are expected to come and go.” 

“Yes,” agreed Walcott mechanically. 

“Then I'll count on you,” said Anne. 

And as he watched her he felt incapable of making any other 
reply. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA’S SOUTHLAND. By Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, C.S.C., Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.50 
net. 

For over thirty years Father Zahm has been following in the 
footsteps of the Conquistadores from Mexico to Patagonia. He 
has given us an account of his former journeys in two books, Up 
the Orinoco and Down the Magdalena, and Along the Andes and 
Down the Amazon. This third volume relates in most enthusiastic 
fashion the history and present-day conditions of Brazil, the Ar- 
gentine, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay and ‘Patagonia. 

The book is valuable chiefly for the perfect picture it gives us 
of the social, economic, educational and religious conditions obtain- 
ing in the lands of our much-maligned Latin neighbors. 

Of Rio Janeiro, Father Zahm writes: “Even among the 
poorest of the poor I observed no evidence of the squalor and suf- 
fering found in so many of the large cities of the United States 
and Europe. There are no slums in Rio and there is, consequently, 
a marked absence of those low, debauched criminal classes that 
thrive in such quarters.” Race suicide, the curse of North America 
and Europe, is practically unknown. He states that one frequently 
finds proud mothers of twelve and fifteen strong, bright and healthy 
children, in large cities like Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires. 

Father Zahm is lavish in his praise of the educational and chari- 
table work done by the religious orders in every South American 
republic. The Benedictines of Brazil, like their brethren in Europe, 
enjoy a well-deserved reputation as scholars and successful teachers. 
In Montevideo, Uruguay, the work of the Salesian Sisters in in- 
structing poor children is beyond all praise. “In few places is 
better provision made for the poor and the sick, for the insane 
and the foundling. But this care of the helpless and suffering is 
characteristic of the people of all parts of South America.” The 
Salesian Fathers have worked wonders among the savages. Fero- 
cious and intractable tribes, like the Coroados and Bororos of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil, have in a short time been converted into useful 
citizens. They became farmers, herdsmen, carpenters, blacksmiths 
and tanners. In addition to learning a trade, the boys were taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic and music. 

Not only were the Salesians successful as educators, but they 
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published books, newspapers and magazines in many languages, 
took charge of the magnetic and meteorological stations for the 
Government, distinguished themselves as explorers, naturalists and 
ethnologists and conducted leper colonies. 

Few people realize that one man, the Dominician Fray Justo 
de Sante Marie de Oro, is responsible for the founding of the re- 
public of Argentina. Few know that the success of the revolution 
in the vice-royalty of Buenos Aires was due to its bishops and its 
priests. y 

Never in any part of the world, except in Ireland during 
penal times, were priests and people more closely united than in 
the United Provinces of La Plata during the critical period 
between 1810 and 1820. Never did a people stand in greater 
need of wise and conscientious leaders than when they had to 
choose between contending factions, and decide what was their 
duty to God and country...... To the full knowledge that they 
were risking all their earthly interests, and life itself, on the 
attitude they assumed, they went forth everywhere as the apos- 
tles of liberty and as the advocates of independence. They ex- 
erted their sacerdotal influence in public and private, in the 
home and in the school, in the church, in national assembly and 
congress. Although very poor, they unhesitatingly gave the 
greater part of their possessions to the support of the patriot 
army. 

Space forbids our calling attention to many an incident in the 
lives of South America’s heroes in Church and State. San Mar- 
tin’s passage of the Andes was a feat requiring greater skill than the 
passage of the Alps by Hannibal and Napoleon. Padre Louis 
Beltran’s equipment of the army of the Andes was an achievement 
unique in history. Any nation might be proud of Chile’s famous 
son, Andres Belloy Lopez, poet, critic, philosopher, educator, states- 
man and jurist. The European nations at war might well learn the 
lesson of peace from the statue of Christo Redentor, which Chile 
and Argentina erected at the summit of Uspallata Pass in April, 
1904. The thirty-two reductions of Guarani—only eight were in 
present Paraguay—were with the Spanish missions of California 
proof positive of the superior intelligence and zeal of the Spaniards 
in solving the problem of the Indians. 

Our Latin neighbors are rather weary of being calumniated 
by ignorant and unscrupulous Protestant missionaries who have 
been denouncing for many years the people they propose 
to convert. Father Zahm’s three volumes will do a great deal 
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towards promoting more kindly feeling between the people of the 
United States and their neighbors in the South American Re- 
publics. For he writes in full sympathy with a race whose religion 
is his own, and whose history, language and literature he thoroughly 
knows and loves. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN. An Anthology in English and French 
from the Philosophers and Poets made by the Poet Laureate 
in 1915. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 
When we last had occasion to notice the work of the Poet 

Laureate he appeared in no very amiable light. As sponsor for 

Digby Dolbin’s poetry, he showed, in his preface, a narrowness 

and a prejudice against the Catholic Church that would have sur- 

prised us if we Catholics had not long ago lost the power to wonder 
at such exhibitions even : 
In gentle souls, by all the arts refined. 

If, on opening the anthology, we still had in our heart any drop 

of feeling against the editor, we quickly felt it dissolve as, under 

his guidance, we were borne aloft 
on the viewless wings of Poesy 


Rarely have we experienced such delight as this book yielded 
us. A beautiful anthology, it is far more than that: it is itself 
a poem or rather, we would say, a symphony, in which a great 
composer invokes the aid of every instrument of poetry to voice 
The Spirit of Man in all its greatness. It is dominated through- 
out by one ever-recurring chord, the grand chord of moral and 
spritual nobility. This is its distinction which gives it a place of 
its own among anthologies, apart from all others however ex- 
quisitely choice and lovely they may be. It almost deserves to be 
classed among spiritual books. Indeed, we are sure it would do 
for many what the best spiritual books would fail to do, not through 
any fault of theirs, but rather because they are 

too good 

For human nature’s daily food, 


unless that nature be touched and illuminated by divine grace. 
Poetry at its highest, revealing human nature at its best, the anima 
naturaliter Christiana, has a siren voice which allures the poor 
heart of man while the plain-song of asceticism may repel. Here 
its aid, and that of philosophy, is sought to sound the depths and 
explore the heights of the human spirit. The superficial gives way, 
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and in our present great world-crisis, man discovers that he has a 
soul. “Common diversions divert us no longer; our habits and 
thoughts are searched by the glare of the conviction that man’s life 
is not the ease that a peace-loving generation has found it or thought 
to make it, but the awful conflict with evil which philosophers and 
saints have depicted; and it is in their abundant testimony to the 
good and beautiful that we find support for our faith, and distrac- 
tion from a grief that is intolerable constantly to face, nay impos- 
sible to face without that trust in God which makes all things pos- 
sible.” In such fine terms does the Poet Laureate disclose the 
purpose and scope of his selection; and right nobly, we think, has 
he achieved his aim. 

It would be an easy, but, we believe, a fruitless and mistaken 
task, to express wonder, or even regret, at the many striking par- 
tialities and rejections of our anthologists. Great poets must often 
yield place to humbler singers, and great spiritual leaders and phil- 
osophers keep silent while we listen to their lesser brethren. But, 
then, the great men are always accessible, and the gain is ours when 
2 man of true taste and discernment brings forth and puts in circu- 
lation the best things from second or third rate poets, especially of 
our own time. And so we are thankful that Mr. Bridges has a 
fondness for Darley and Dixon and Dolben and Hopkins and Yeats, 
for Rimbaud and Rivarol and Amiel, and above all, for Kabir. 
Were it not for these partialities of his, perhaps many a gem of 
purest ray serene would shed but little radiance in this darkling 
world. Besides, it would be a complete mistake to imgaine that 
the Laureate intended to make a collection of poetical specimens; 
he does not even name his poets and philosophers except in the 
index. Each selection depicts a mood, and its fittingness is to Be 
judged by its setting. If this be borne in mind, much unjust 
criticism will be avoided. We cannot approve Mr. Bridges’ trans- 
lation of the beginning of St. John’s Gospel, “In the beginning 
was mind,” for the object of the Gospel is to show that Christ was 
the eternal Word, or Image or Expression of God, revealed to men 
in time. And before taking leave of the book, we wish to note our 
further regret that the editor should use the term “ myth” in ref- 
erence to Our Lord’s apocalypse of the Last Judgment, although, 
perhaps, he employs it in no heretical sense. We do him the honor 
of believing, too, that he will one day regret, when peace and quiet 
thoughts come home, the violent language he uses in reference to 
England’s military enemies. . 
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CHRIST’S EXPERIENCE OF GOD. By Frank H. Decker. Bos- 
ton: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net. 

It is hard to find a book in which truth and error are so 
commingled as in this volume from the pen of Mr. Decker, minister 
of the Church House in Providence, R. I. We gather the purpose 
and meaning of the work from the opening lines of the foreword, 
“To my Book. In the name of Jesus Christ I send you to preach, 
to everyone who shall read your pages, his kingdom of God.” 
With this idea in mind, the author bases his text on parables from 
the Gospels, and writes of the “religion” of Christ in its effects 
on Him and on His relation to God and men. The Kingdom of 
God is Christ’s fellowship with God. From this “ experience of 
God,” or Christ’s personal fellowship with the Almighty, Mr. 
Decker points the need of man’s closer union with his Maker. 
This will be obtained when “ Christ’s experience of God is repro- 
duced by men who in the process become themselves new Christs.” 
As a result man will reach a higher standard of perfection in his 
social relations, and be actuated by motives of true Christian So- 
cialism. 

The structure that Mr. Decker builds is deserving of much 
praise. The sweetness of life, the harmony of conscience and the 
peace of soul attendant upon “ fellowship with Christ” are vividly 
brought before us. The whole work breathes of love of Christ and 
points toward that ideal. 

But while the structure is built of many truths well stated, 
it is founded upon shifty sands of confusion and error. Christ’s 
Experience of God is solely an appeal for a stronger Christianity, 
yet the writer by his conception and characterization of Christ, 
unmistakably denies the only real, substantial reason for it all— 
the only real foundation of Christianity—the Godhead and Di- 
vinity of Jesus Christ. He recognizes in Christ not the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, but a great character who was 
raised to the “ fellowship of God” by his love for his fellowmen. 
“Jesus was in the Father and the Father in him, only as he 
prayed that other men might be one in God and God in them.” 
Again, Jesus passed “ through the Kingdom of God to the perfec- 
tion of God: that was the experience of the only man of our race 
who has sought and won a perfect character.” These and other 
ideas show that the writer while professing Christianity has lost its 
spirit and substance, and like many other Protestant preachers has 
embraced Unitarianism. 
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In this light that Christ was “a man plus God—a man whose 
union with God transformed him into the image of God,” that 
“he would rebuke us sharply for our sin in making him equal 
with his Father,” and that Christ’s “motive for seeking him 
was that he might be qualified for larger usefulness in ministering 
to the world ”’—it is difficult to justify the plea which the book 
makes, for it casts aside the very essentials for Christian faith. 
And as a direct result of this the social service, for which Mr. 
Decker pleads so earnestly, is made empty and vain and becomes 
simply an aid toward pagan perfection. 

It is a pity that such loftiness of purpose should be defeated 
by such looseness of thought and confusion of essentials. There is 
much that is good and inspiring in the book, but perhaps in that 
very thing lies the danger of the work, for many, moved emotionally 
by its high purpose, will fail to see where its false principles will 
lead them—away from, rather than towards, real Christianity. 

Christ’s Experience of God will not bear analysis along lines 
of cogent reasoning. It is based solely upon the self-assertion of 
the writer, mingled with a personal effusiveness that is at times 
very distasteful. The whole work is a reflection of many present 
phases of Protestantism—vague, loosely constructed, floating in 
space and merely the outgrowth of the intellectual vagaries of 
various individuals. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE 1870. By 
Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: The Century Co. $2.00 net. 
This is a book of exceptional merit. It is a study of the 

important period of American letters that began with. the Civil 
War and ended approximately with the last century. As long ago 
as 1873 Edmund Clarence Steadman had noted the epochal effect 
on literary expressions of the strife between the States. Other 
critics, from divergent points of view, had likewise remarked the 
same altered aspect of things. But it was left for the author of 
these pages to give us the first adequate portrayal of the cataclysm, 
and the first full account of the forces at play. This he has done 
with signal success and with unusual art. : 

The literary era that followed hard upon the peace of 1865 
is not inaptly styled by Professor Pattee “the National Period.” 
When the battle-clouds drifted from sight, the soul of new America 
shone from the sky like a noonday sun. With the sulphurous va- 
pors vanished an exotic, imitative spirit in letters and thought. 
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A decadent and effete sentimentality of themie and treatment gave 
place to a literary atmosphere, native, fresh and exhilarating. There 
was a quickening, a renaissance. The stimulus was the grim shock 
and experience of war. The awakening was to a vigorous national 
spirit that flowered luxuriantly in a literature, often homely and 
uncouth, it is true, but always independent and sturdy. 

The harbinger of the new life about to spread through the 
land was a veritable gale of laughter that swept from the West. In 
this peculiarly American school of humor, the history discerns the 
first token of the “ new birth.” Thereafter the movement is studied 
in the three prominent literary forms, poetry, fiction and the essay, 
The principle of evolution is duly emphasized, because here, if any- 
where, it is, to use Brunetiére’s distinction, not merely a working 
hypothesis as in natural history, but a universal rule and unbroken 
law of literary development. Yet each author concerned is treated, 
rot alone relatively, as simply a type of well-defined stage in 
the growth of a class, but also individually, as in himself a separate 
and interesting subject. To harmonize thus the new and the old in 
criticism calls for no small praise. 

The appreciation of the foremost writers of the era is acute 
and consistently just. The research and disinterestedness that be- 
speak the competent critic are everywhere in evidence. Indeed it 
is rather the historian than the critic that pronounces. Yet to a 
keen and penetrating insight into the worth of the writings ex- 
amined is joined a strong and sincere feeling for beauty and pathos. 
There is nothing either merely captious or purely: academic in the 
judgments handed down. 

The style is sprightly, often to the point of jauntiness. The 
ear catches, too, a distinctly modern note in some of the phrases. 
It is infrequent, however, that there are such undignified lapses as, 
“The clock factory made haste to burn.” On the contrary, the 
prevailing tone of the language is that of scholarly elegance. This 
genial grace of form, added to the natural interest of the subject, 
tends to make the work singularly engaging. In short, we have here 
something new in books, which is authoritative enough for the desk 
of the advanced student or the teacher, and readable enough for the 
armchair of the man of general culture. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND. Translated into English Verse by 
Leonard Bacon. New York: Yale University Press. $1.50. 
More than eight centuries ago, when the Norman hosts first 
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conquered England the song their minstrels raised upon the very 
field of Hastings was the already immortal Chanson de Roland. 
It is interesting to welcome this new English version of the great 
Charlemagne epic now, when once again France stands before the 
world with unsheathed sword—and stands, curiously enough, be- 
side her ancient enemy against a common foe. 

The reason—as he modestly puts it, the apology—for a new 
translation is given by Leonard Bacon quite simply: the old French 
masterpiece was “capable of many interpretations.” But the all 
sufficient excuse for each new edition is summed up in the com- 
ment of Gaston Paris upon the great feudal romance: “ At the 
entrance of the Sacred Way where are arrayed the monuments 
isk xix our literature, the Song of Roland stands like an arch 
massively built and gigantic; it is narrow, perhaps, but great in 
conception, and we cannot pass beneath it without admiration, with- 
out respect, without pride.” Lovers of the sources, alike human 
and heroic, of Old World literature, will welcome this admirable 
volume of a New World university. 


THE BELFRY. By May Sinclair. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.35. 

From the time of The Lady of Lyons the low-born husband 
of the high-born wife has been a favorite with dramatists and 
novelists, nor was his popularity with the public injured by his 
being almost always as unreal a figure as his prototype, Claude 
Melnotte: for with rare exceptions he has been represented as 
possessing such graces and attainments that those born of high de- 
gree suffered by comparison. In The Belfry Miss Sinclair has 
dared to present her principal as a man of talent, clean-hearted, 
magnanimous, of high resolution and ardently loving, but incor- 
rigibly and absurdly underbred, with petty vulgarities of behavior 
and mental outlook. That at the end of the novel he is established 
in the reader’s affection is a distinguished achievement of Miss 
Sinclair’s art. 

Viola Thesiger, a descendant of gentle-people, plunges head- 
long into marriage with a writer, Tasker Jevons, who is outside 
her social orbit not alone by birth and experience, but also by 
disqualifications of taste and behavior. The story of the nine sub- 
sequent years develops with much skill and penetration the power 
of trivialities to mar and rasp the fabric of love. The narrative 
is wholly in the hands of one of the characters, Furnival, Viola’s 
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brother-in-law; thus it is a witness’ testimony as to what he has 
seen and heard, a record of the externals by which alone Jevons 
is disclosed. There are no vague suggestions left to be filled in by 
the reader’s imagination; his mortifying solecisms, his uncouth, 
unconscious offences against refinement, are described in full, as 
well as the impressions they produce. Side by side with this, how- 
ever, are indications of a complex, appealing personality that make 
comprehensible Viola’s response to his fervent love and preclude 
any feeling that it does her discredit. He rouses sentiments of ad- 
miration, surprise, embarrassment, amusement and pity. 

Financial success from his plays and novels does not improve 
him, and at the end of nine years Viola temporarily mistakes 
nervous irritation for loss of affection, and believes herself ready 
to leave him. At this juncture the European war-cloud breaks. 
Jevons, whom by this time no one takes seriously, pushes through 
obstacles, of which his natural inclinations form a part, to the 
Belgian front, in the service of the Red Cross. It is the conclusive 
triumph of the strong will that has always gained for him what he 
determined upon. He displays splendid courage and self-abnega- 
tion and, at the cost of his right hand, rescues from certain death 
Viola’s idolized brother, who has shown him only contemptuous 
dislike. 

The book is continuously interesting and written with virile 
power, especially the scenes in Belgium; the characters are all 
well drawn, Viola second only to Jevons. In him the author has 
contributed to fiction a practically new type in a consistently con- 
vincing form. The usual transformation does not occur. His ex- 
periences at the front leave Jevons raised to his highest expression, 
but unchanged: he remains underbred, a little vulgar, a little of 
the poseur; only, he is forever lifted beyond misinterpretation. 

The title refers to the actual and symbolic relations of the 
belfry at Bruges with the story of this novel, which marks a 
point of excellence beyond any of Miss Sinclair’s previous work. 


A WARWICKSHIRE LAD. By George Madden Martin. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00 net. 

Mrs. Martin makes a contribution of but indifferent merit to 
the tercentenary literature in this story ot Shakespeare’s child- 
hood and early youth. One might reasonably expect from the 
author of Selina and Emmy Lou, if not subtle suggestions of fu- 
ture greatness, at least some points of characterization that would 
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outline a distinctive personality instead of the commonplace and 
abundant type which she presents under the name of Will Shake- 
speare. Such imagination as is displayed is exercised in supple- 
menting the meagre details already known of the exterior con- 
ditions of his upbringing. The tone of the book is pleasant, how- 
ever; it is presented in attractive form and is prettily illustrated. 


THE OAKLEYITES. By E. F. Benson. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

Though Mr. Benson’s latest novel is not illustrative of the 
full extent of his abilities, it ranks among his worthier and more 
dignified writings by virtue of a sympathetic element that warms 
its close observation. The title and the earlier portion of the book 
lead us to suppose that we are to be entertained with another of his 
studies of character as seen in the life of a small English town, 
but this is not the case. The drama that holds our attention is in- 
dependent of its setting. It tells the story of Dorothy Jackson, 
an unmarried woman of thirty-five, whose devotion to a selfish, 
heartless younger sister costs her both love and life. The theme 
is threadbare, but Mr. Benson clothes it freshly. His Dorothy is 
an ideal type of womanhood, yet she is real and human, for he has 
equipped her, beyond the wont of fictional heroines of her kind, 
with humor as well as initiative. The delineation of character is 
good throughout, and the gay, tender relations between Wilfred 
Easton, Dorothy’s errant lover, and his mother are very attractive. 

We welcome in this book an advance over the author’s cus- 
tomary attitude in a deeper note of reverential appreciation of 
things religious. The picture of the last days of Dorothy is 
affecting, and the short description of her death, as she speaks 
some words of the Gloria in excelsis, is a touch of pathetic beauty 
that lingers in the mind. 


HOLIDAYS IN THE OPEN. By Theodore Roosevelt. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

If you are the man who even in imagination “seeks adven- 
ture in the wide, waste spaces of the earth, in the marshes, and 
among the vast mountain masses, in the northern forests, amid the 
steaming jungles of the tropics, or on the desert of sand or of 
snow,” then you will enjoy by all means Colonel Roosevelt’s book. 
As you follow the traveler across the lands of the Grand Canyon, 


through the ranch lands of Argentina and Southern Brazil, over 
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the Andes into Chile and back to Patagonia, you will be delighted 
with the rapid movement of the narrative, and the vivid pictures 
of foreign scenes. The author’s wide and intimate knowledge of 
men and birds and beasts is marvelous. 

Most of the chapters of Holidays in the Open are purely narra- 
tive, with keen observations on a wide range of things that come 
under the author’s vision. In “ Primeval Man” he traces the re- 
lations of the great beasts, the lion, the elephant and the horse with 
primitive man. He draws upon his great store of experience gained 
on his expeditions to give a close, minute and interesting study of 
these and other animals and their supposed relations during the 
ethnological and geographical transitions. Turn the page and along 
side of the erudite discussion of cosmic evolution you will find 
in the chapter of “ Books for Holidays in the Open ” an egotistical 
account of the writer’s taste in reading, with the revelation that the 
writer “ dislikes bananas, alligator-pears and prunes.” 

Colonel Roosevelt has done much for his country in many 
and diversified fields of endeavor. But when his biography is writ- 
ten, no small measure of praise will be given the work he has 
done in his writings to instill in the American a true, lasting love 
of the wild open places. At all times he has argued for an 
American ideal of virile, nature-loving, dynamic manhood. And 
as he has always been forceful, aggressive and impelling, the quali- 
ties of the man find reflection in his writings. 


CANADA IN FLANDERS. By Max Aitken, M.P. New York: 

George H: Doran Co. 50 cents net. 

While much criticism has been leveled at the British War 
Office, only the highest praise has been given the men in the field 
for their valor and intrepidity. And of the brilliant records made, 
none surpasses those of the colonial troops. The testimony regard- - 
ing the work of the Australasian and Canadian troops is inspiring 
in its unanimous praise of these one-time lawyers, teachers, farmers 
and business men. 

Such testimony, given in a vivid, dramatic style, can be found 
in Sir Max Aitken’s book, which, besides containing a recital 
of the bravery of Canadian troops, has well deserved tributes from 
A. Bonar Law and Sir Robert L. Borden. The author writes from 
personal observation and gives in full the story of the gallant troops 
who, untried in warfare, turned the tide at Ypres and fought mag- 
nificently at Neuve Chapelle, Givenchy and Festubert. It is in- 
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spiring to read of the self-sacrifice and bravery of these citizen- 
soldiers—a type upon whom we must lean for support in our day 
of travail. 

The whole book is a living narrative that pays glowing tribute 
to the soldiers of the Dominion. Much of it, perhaps, may rise 
or fall in importance when judged in the light of future events. 
But it will preserve the intimate records of the Canadian volun- 
teers in the present war. 


THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. By Owen Johnson. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 

This is a collection of articles based on the novelist’s visit 
to the French theatre of war. In an intensely interesting style the 
author gives us his impressions of the regeneration of France by 
its baptism of blood. He catches in Paris the new spirit of the 
French, swings out into the country, and sees the same motives 
actuating the men in the trenches, and in an interview with General 
Joffre finds a re-affirmation of the inspiration that is the strength 
and power of the French—the determination to continue the 
struggle until they can “leave a heritage of peace” to their chil- 
dren. 

The two chapters, “A Visit to Joffre” and “The Truth 
About France,” raise the book above the level of mere sense im- 
pression. The latter chapter is a keen estimation of France’s 
present position, and of the wonderful transformation worked from 
the days of Charleroi to the battle of the Marne. In the light of 
what he saw in France—the universal spirit of self-sacrifice and 
the sinking of party interests in the greater cause of national 
existence—the writer finds England far behind her ally. His 
analysis of the spirit moving the French is clear and deep-sighted. 
It would seem, however, that his estimation of the force that So- 
cialism will exert after the war is unwarranted in fact. 


ELEFTHERIOS VENIZELOS. By Dr. C. Kerofilas. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Kerofilas has given us an interesting biography and ap- 
preciation of the statesman who for the past decade has been a 
powerful factor in shaping the foreign policy of Greece. The suc- 
cessful struggle made by the Cretans to wrest their island from 
the domination of the Porte and place it under the protection of 
Greece, the stand which Greece took against Turkey, the union 
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of Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro and Greece in the 
Balkan alliance and its success over Turkey, the opposition to Bal- 
kan domination by Bulgaria and the development of internal Greece 
are landmarks that stand out in the career of Venizelos, and point 
to him as the greatest constructive statesman of Southern Europe. 

When Venizelos was called from Crete to reconstruct the 
policies of his country, he found Greece internally weak and a 
non-factor in the struggle for expansion in the Balkans. Under 
his strong premiership he brought his country to the front, and 
gave it a permanent place in a shifting, impermanent alignment of 
quarreling states. 

The biographer has sketched succinctly but clearly the compli- 
cated situations where the influence of Venizelos was powerful and 
successful. Of the causes that kept Greece out of the World War 
when its policy seemed to speak of an alliance with the Entente, 
the writer deals briefly and only sufficiently to show the position 
taken by Venizelos in his attempts to swing Constantine toward 
London and Paris. In this Venizelos did not succeed. His life, 
even with many chapters of it unwritten, is deeply interesting. 
In all probability much of even greater importance will have to be 
added to the present stirring story. 


UNDER THE RED CROSS FLAG. By Mabel T. Boardman. 

Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

Miss Mabel T. Boardman, Chairman of the National Relief 
Board of the American Red Cross, has written a brief, historical 
sketch of the American organization. The only volume on the 
subject hitherto published was the work of Miss Clara Barton, 
which consisted chiefly of addresses and reports. The first efforts 
to create a permanent society for the aid of the sick and wounded 
in war under the Treaty of Geneva were made by Dr. Burrows 
and other members of the Sanitary Commission, shortly after the 
close of the Civil War. The permanent society was finally created 
in 1881, and reincorporated by act of Congress in 1905. Since 
that date the American Red Cross developed to such an extent 
both in organization and efficiency that a complete history of its 
activities was badly needed. 

The writer acknowledges her indebtedness to Miss L. L. Docks’ 
History of Nursing, to American and foreign reports, to the Red 
Cross Magazine, and to many valuable suggestions made by mem- 
bers of the society both at home and abroad. 
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THE IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS—THIRD READER. By a 
Sister of St. Joseph. New York: The Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 
While this volume is the Third Reader, it is the fourth of 

this particular series. The book has much to recommend it, though 

some of the lessons seem to us to be too simple even for Third 

Reader age. Such poems as Little Boy Blue, The Leper Guest, and 

Hiawatha are admirably suited to the purpose of this book, but 

the inclusion of seven poems by as many different poets within 

eight pages presents rather a difficult problem for the young child. 

However, we have always held that the Fourth Reader is the crux 

of the series, since it marks the point when most readers take a 

sudden leap into difficulties for which the children are unprepared. 

We will await its publication before passing anything like final 

judgment, though we fear that the present book is not sufficiently 

well graded to lead up to the coming number. 


THE DAWN OF RELIGION IN THE MIND OF THE CHILD. 

By Edith E. R. Mumford. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. 50 cents net. 

In this valuable little treatise Mrs. Mumford has attempted to 
trace the growth of the child’s religion during the first ten years 
of his life. On every page she insists upon the necessity of religious 
training both in the home and in the school, though she lays 
greater stress upon the duties of the true mother. 

“Tn every case,” she says, “the child needs to realize that 
there is no department in life in which religion has no concern, no 
one day in the week which alone is set apart for it.’ Compara- 
tively little is said about supernatural religion or supernatural mo- 
tives, but the author brings out well the necessity of knowing, lov- 
ing and serving God. The- illustrations are drawn from real life, 
and they have been interpreted in the light of the author’s own 
experience, so as to bring out the idea of an orderly process of 
development. , 


ISABEL OF CASTILE. By Ierne L. Plunket. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

This entertaining volume portrays Isabel of Castile, one of 
the most winning figures in Spanish history, and describes the mak- 
ing of the Spanish nation, which was the outcome of her marriage 
with Ferdinand of Aragon. She was a most energetic ruler, render- 
ing great assistance to her husband in his schemes of organization 
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and reform, and in his campaigns against the Moors which ended 
with the fall of Granada. She will always be remembered by 
Americans as the stanch patron of Christopher Columbus, and by 
Catholics as a devout and just Queen. 

Incidentally the author gives us a series of Spanish and 
Moorish portraits, such as the Cardinal of Spain, Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, and Cardinal Ximes de Cisneros, the Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, the Marquis of Cadiz, Muley Hacen, Abdallah El Chico 
and others. A final chapter treats of Castilian literature at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON’S THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Notes by Michael A. Kelly, C.S.Sp. In-, 
troduction by Katherine Brégy. Philadelphia: Peter Reilly. 
50 cents. 

Miss Brégy well says: ‘“‘ There is scarcely another religious 
poem in our language which one would dare to cite before the 
dual, and very different, bars of theology and rhetoric as the 
editor has here cited The Hound of Heaven. 

Without commentary, many of the beauties of Francis Thomp- 
son’s unusual verse would pass unnoticed by the average reader, 
on account of his frequent Latinisms, his coining of new words, 
his peculiar constructions, and his mystical language. 

The notes of Father Kelly are excellent not only for their 
explanations of certain textual difficulties, but also for his clear 
and broad grasp of the poet’s mystical meaning. 


THE LIFE OF ST. BONIFACE. By Willibald. Translated into 
English for the first time with Introduction and Notes by 
George W. Robinson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$1.50 net. 

Some months ago we called the attention of our readers to 

Mr. Robinson’s excellent translation of Eugippius’ Life of St. 
Severinus. We are again grateful to him for his scholarly trans- 
lation of Willibald’s well-known Latin life of St. Boniface. Willi- 
bald wrote no later than 768 A. D. at the request of St. Boniface’s 
successor, Bishop Lull, and of Bishop Megingoz of Wurzburg. The 
chief defects of his biography -are his inflated and obscure style, 
and the few details he records of the last days of the Saint. With 
the letters of St. Boniface, Willibald’s Life is the chief source from 
which our knowledge of the Saint is drawn. 
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The translation is excellent, and brings out clearly the spirit 
and tone of the original text. We realize that St. Boniface was, 
as the translator well says: “‘ The foremost scholar of his time, the 
introducer of learning and literature and the arts of civilized life 
into German lands; the great champion of Rome, and of ecclesi- 
astical uniformity in Central Europe; the missionary of God, a 
soldier and a leader in the great Christian warfare against the 
heathen of the North.” 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES. From the French of Rev. Jean Riviére. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents net. 

From the days of St. Augustine apologists have always ap- 
pealed to the marvelous expansion of the Church in the beginnings 
of Christianity as a mark of her divine origin. In view of some 
modern denials of the validity of this argument, the Abbé Riviére 
has presented it anew with the aid of the materials collected by 
the learned rationalist historian of Berlin, Adolph Harnack. 

While pointing out from time to time Harnack’s errors and 
mistakes, the Abbé Riviére stilt shows conclusively that the old 
argument has lost none of its force, even at the hands of one who 
has no bias whatever in favor of the Catholic Church. 


PASTORAL LETTERS. ‘SAddresses and Other Writings of the 
Rt. Rev. James A. McFaul, D.D., Bishop of Trenton. Edited 
by Rev. J. J. Powers. Second Edition. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50. 

Bishop McFaul of Trenton is well known throughout the 
United States as a founder of the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, and a great defender of the apostolate of the press. In 
the addresses and pastoral letters of the present volume, he sets 
’ forth the Catholic teaching on many a topic of to-day, such as the 
school question, the labor problem, infidelity in our American -uni- 
versities, Sunday observance, and race suicide. 

Many will read with interest the Bishop’s clear statement of 
the aims of Federation. He tells us that its purpose is “ the ad- 
vancement of the civil, religious and social interests of Catholics. 
It is a strong, closely-welded instrument for voicing Catholic 
opinion on all the great questions of the day. He answers those 
who imagined it would degenerate into a Catflolic political party, 
saying: “ It would be suicidal for Federation to engage in partisan 
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politics, because it includes members of all parties.” The one 
reason that Catholics have grievances comes, he assures us, from 
the existence of many “ week-kneed, jelly-fish Catholics, who dare 
not call their soul their own.” When asked for results, he points 
to the concessions made in the Philippine difficulties, the present 
amicable relations existing in Porto Rico, the changed aspect of 
the Indian schools, and the clear light thrown upon the public 
school question. 


WHAT MAY IHOPE? By George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

This volume is styled by its author an inquiry into the sources 
and reasonableness of the hopes of humanity, especially the social 
and religious. The first four chapters discuss the nature, sources, 
rights, limitations, assurance and practical uses of hope. He brings 
out clearly that all men’s reasonable hopes must be founded on 
trust in God, and that all hope of true reform must, as Catholics 
maintain, begin with the individual. In the fifth chapter Dr. Ladd 
points out the failure of evolution with its denial of patent facts, 
and the false promises of modern Socialism with its unreal and 
impossible commonwealth. In his concluding chapters he is very 
vague in defining the nature of the human soul, and he rejects 
entirely the idea of a definite Kingdom of God founded by Jesus 
Christ. Lee , 


‘ * 2 
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THE LATIN CHURCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By André 
Legarde. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
THis volume of the International Theological Library is re- 

markable for its anti-Catholic tone. Everything dear to the 

Catholic mind is spoken of contemptuously, whether it be the 

authority of the Papacy, the doctrine of the Real Presence, or the 

spirit of monasticism. To enumerate the false statements that 
disfigure the pages of this unscholarly work would require another 
volume. To mention but a few: the author falsely declares that 

“ until the sixth century, infants were baptized only when they were 

in danger of death; that the bishops at some time unspecified, 

established the sacrament of confirmation; that Pope Gelasius 
taught that Communion under one kind was an incomplete Com- 
munion; that transubstantiation arose in the monasteries of the 
ninth century; that confession was established about the middle of 
the fourth century by Pacomius; that a tariff for sins was enforced 
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in the Middle Ages; that Gregory VII. implicitly authorized con- 
fession to a layman; and that Hugo of St. Victor made Extreme 
Unction a Sacrament. 

These are merely a few false statements culled from one 
chapter on the Sacraments. The other fifteen chapters are equally 
devoid of scholarship, and read like a tract of a fanatical anti- 
Catholic penny-a-liner. 


THE DOUBLE ROAD. By Michael Wood. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

Kelly Dominick, a draper’s assistant in the firm of Barring- 
ton and Son, Lexminster, England, foolishly pretends to have 
stolen a ring, in order to save one of his fellow employees from 
prison. We might have pardoned him had he been in love with 
the thief, but his only motive for assuming her guilt was a forced 
and unreal concept of self-sacrifice. 

The story begins with the culprit’s marriage to a member of 
the firm, and ends with her husband’s discovery of the crime. The 
hero talks a great deal of pious twaddle about “the kingdom build- 
ing from within outwards and from without inwards at one and 
the same time,” and wanders dreamily over the Downs with the 
unbelieving Churton Calmore, discussing the probable salvation of 
the latter’s degenerate son. 

Neither the story itself nor the hero’s mysticism are true or 
convincing. 


THE ANVIL OF CHANCE. By Gerald Chittenden. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Chittenden tells a good story of a self-conceited, un- 
truthful and unreliable New England schoolmaster, who “on the 
anvil of chance has his iron beaten into steel.” He goes for a 
holiday to Central America, and during an epidemic of yellow 
fever does heroic work among the sick and dying. After many 
hardships he returns to America a strong, reliant character, and 
wins with the greatest ease the lady of his choice. As a picture 
of a modern American school, it is true to life. 


THE MASTER DETECTIVE. By Percy James Brebner. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 net. 
The author of Christopher Quarles has just published another 
volume of thrilling detective stories. A Scotland Yard detective, 
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aided by an old white-haired professor of philosophy, manages to 
solve nearly a score of mysterious murders and robberies. This 
second volume is even more fascinating than the first. 


CLERICAL COLLOQUIES. By Arthur Barry O'Neill, C.S.C. 

Notre Dame, Ind.: The University Press. $1.00. 

We feel that Father O’Neill was right in believing that his 
volume of two years ago, Priestly Practice, deserved a genuine 
recall. We found these talks full of kindly humor, common sense 
and sound advice to clergy young and clergy old, to wearers of 
the black and wearers of the purple. Even when Father O’Neill 
denounces some striking clerical faults, he does so in so genial a 
manner as to win over the offender. As he well says, these talks 
are “practical and helpful, without being dull, prosy, heavy or 
ultra-ascetic.” 


THE REAL ADVENTURE. By Henry K. Webster. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 net. 

After a whirlwind courtship, Rose Stanton, a university law 
student, marries the millionaire lawyer, Rodney Aldrich. Within 
a year of happy married life, this ultra-modern wife becomes weary 
of being dependent upon her husband’s money, and foolishly leaves 
him to earn her own living. This “ parasite’ of modern feminism 
uses her freedom to become in turn a chorus girl and a designer 
of theatrical costumes. Having proved to her own satisfaction 
that she is self-supporting, she returns again to her husband and 
babies. 

The whole story is improbable and artificial, although it shows 
clearly what the modern unmoral woman is capable of doing with 
sentiment alone as her guide. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND COMMERCIAL 
POLICIES OF THE THREE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES. By Povl Drachmann. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $1.75. 

In one hundred and twenty pages Mr. Drachmann treats of 
the industrial development and the commercial policies of Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway. This volume will prove of interest 
to the American business man as well as the economist. It has 
been carefully edited by Harold Westergaard, Professor of Po- 
litical Science and Statistics in the University of Copenhagen. 
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HISTORY OF DOGMAS. Volume III. By J. Tixeront. Trans- 
lated from the fifth French Edition by H. L. B. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $2.00 net. 

The third volume of the Abbé Tixeront’s History of Dogmas 
opens with a general sketch of Greek theology from the fifth to 
the seventh centuries. In a dozen chapters the author discusses in 
detail Nestorianism, Eutychianism, Monophysitism, Semi-Pelagian- 
ism, the Iconoclast Heresy, the theology of St. John Damascene, 
and Latin theology in the age of Charlemagne. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Julius 
Gliebe, O.F.M. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 
Father Gliebe has written a brief but excellent commentary on 

Cardinal Newman’s Dream of Gerontius. In his introduction he 

gives the history of the poem, describes accurately its eight vari- 

ations of verse and stanza forms, and points out the leading ideas 
of its seven divisions. The notes are few but suggestive. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The America Press sends us five pamphlets of The Catholic Mind: The 
Catholic Church and Child Welfare, by H. J. Swift, S.J.; South America’s 
Catholicism, by W. Dwight, S.J. and The Church in Chile, by J. H. Fisher, 
S.J.;  Maeterlinck’s Philosophy of Life, by Condé B. Pallen; The Catholic 
Sense, by Father W. Power; and Marriage in Mexico, by John Navarette. 

The Indian National Party has just published William J. Bryan’s pamphlet 
on British Rule in India, and India’s loyalty to England, a protest against the 
employment of Indian soldiers in the European War. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society of Melbourne has just issued The 
Family, the State and the School, by Rev. Peter C. Yorke, and The Working 
Man and His Child, by Rev. W. J. Lockington, S.J., a lecture on Catholic edu- 
cation in Australia. E. J. H. writes a story of conversion, entitled A Soul’s 
Struggle Toward the Faith. 

The Sunday Visitor, of Huntington, Indiana, sends us the following pamph- 
lets: Why An. Unmarried, Priesthood? Of What Use Are Nuns? Why Do 
Catholics Honor Mary? The Holy Eucharist Explained, and Misrepresentations 
of History, which discusses the Spanish Inquisition, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, Galileo, etc. 

B. Herder, of St. Louis, has just published Garcia Moreno, A Tragedy in 
Three Acts, adapted from the German by the Capuchin Father Bérnard. 
Price, 25 cents. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Bloud and Gay of Paris have sent us three new brochures of their 
Pages Actuelles: The Life of Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, by Maurice des 
Ombiaux; Charity and the War, by G. Lechartier; The Women of France 
in the War of 1914, by Frédéric Masson. We have also received from them 
threé conferences given at the Madeleine in Paris by the Abbé A. D. Sertil- 
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langes: The Women of France; Wives and Mothers; The Young Women of 
France. 

Journal d’une Infirmiére d’Arras, by Madame E. Colombel. (Paris: Bloud 
and Gay.) Madame Colombel has just published the diary she kept during the 
months of August, September, and October, 1914, while in charge of the 
Blessed Sacrament Hospital in Arras, France. These stirring pages give the 
reader a good insight into the sufferings caused by war, and the heroism of 
the Catholic women of France in ministering to the wounded under the most 
trying circumstances. Her account of the bombardment of the city and the 
destruction of the hospital is most realistic and vivid. 

Histoire Anecdotique de La Guerre, by Franc-Nohain and Paul Delay. 
(Paris: P. Lethielleux. 60 centimes.) The tenth volume of the Histoire - 
Anecdotique de La Guerre treats exclusively of German and French prisoners of 
war. It tells story after story of daring escapes, heroic captures, the manage- 
ment of French and German prisons, and the successful efforts of Pope Bene- 
dict XV. in effecting an exchange of prisoners. 

Le Destin de ’Empire Allemand, by Yves de la Briére. (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 2frs. 50.) M. Yves de la Briére has just issued in book form 
the articles he published last fall in The Etudes on “War Prophecies.” At the 
very outset of the present war Cardinal Amette, the Archbishop of Paris, 
warned his people against the many pseudo-prophecies which were being circu- 
lated throughout France. The present writer discusses in detail the prophecy 
of Feinsberg on the dates 1871, 1888 and 1913; the prophecy of Hermann, a 
medizval Cistercian of Brandebourg, foretelling the ruin of the Hohenzollern; 
the prophecy of Strasbourg, picturing the defeat of the Germans in Westphalia; 
the prophecy of Brother Joannes, identifying William II. with Antichrist; the 
prophecy of Blessed Andrew Bobola describing the resurrection of Poland; and 
the prophecies of the Curé d’Ars, foretelling the defeat of 1870 and the victory 
of the French in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

Les Luttes présentes de VEglise, by Yves de la Briére. (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. sfrs.) This entertaining volume of over five hundred pages 
gives an account of the chief events of Church history in France between 
the dates, January, 1913, and July, 1914. The writer treats the religious policy 
of Pius X. concerning the Law of Separation; the Pope’s condemnation of 
Modernism and Sillonism; the Roman Question; the school question in France; 
the Centenaries of Frédéric Ozanam and Louis Veuillot; the French Episcopate 
and the elections of 1914 and the Eucharistic Congress of Lourdes. 

La Guerra Mundial, by Theodore Roosevelt. Translated by J. Lara. 
(Barcelona, Espafia: Casa Editorial Maucci.) Sefior Lara, has ably translated 
Mr. Roosevelt’s well-known work, America and the World War, which insists 
so strongly on the necessity of preparedness. Sefior Lara has also added a 
translation of Mr. Roosevelt’s famous article in the New York Times, calling 
the attention of the United States to the atrocities committed in Mexico by the 
rebels out of hatred to the Catholic Church. The translator was for years 
interested in the Mejico Nuevo, the strongest opposition paper of Mexico 
City during the Diaz régime. His fearlessness led to his exile for the past 
five years, during which time he has been the New York correspondent for many 
of the leading Latin American papers. . 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


Anthologia Laureata. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. “The Poet 
Laureate’s Anthology was bound, we foreknew, to be an anthology 
with a difference.” Mr. Bridges’ belief, as seen in The Spirit of 
Man, is “ that mankind reveals itself to be, and strives ever more 
perfectly to be, spiritual. His purpose, then, is to display this 
spirituality, and, thereby, to spiritualize. His method is the crea- 
tion of a mood...... The pages are not numbered; nor any author 
named, save in the distant notes,” and even these, in spite of “ many 
historical, or scholarly, or even just personal touches,” show clearly 
“ how it is the magic of a mood he aims at, not the offering of an 
argument.” As regards the teaching, “ imagine an Ignatius or a 
John of the Cross, with their dogmatic beliefs volatilized save their 
doctrine of the soul and its progressions Godward. Thus Mr. 
Bridges guides.” “Is it part of our duty, as Catholics, to estimate 
the religious value of the Poet Laureate’s book?...... Everything, 
for example, that transcends materialism, that makes for discipline 
while preaching freedom, that inculcates repentance, must be 
praised.” But “what men now ask is the affirmative, even the 
dogmatic, the synthetic. They look with distrust, almost with bit- 
terness, upon the vaporous and volatilized...... And the anthology 
does somehow seem to leave us with hopes high but vague...... 
St. Paul appears, I think, but once: Amiel, Yeats, Montigne, how 
often!” St. Paul is quoted in a mood of lament, whereas he is 
noted “ for exultation in Him through whom he ‘more than con- 
quered.’” St. Matthew and St. John are also each quoted only 
once, and then without clear statement of their faith in an Incar- 
nate God. In a word, sapping subjectivism poisons this book,” 
which should have been all health and wholesomeness.—The Dublin 
Review, April. bi . 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (April): Rt. Rev. John S. 
Vaughan contributes a brief biography of Bishop Mazenod, 
Founder of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. Rev. J. Byrne 
O’Connell shows that all modern Non-Catholic systems of psy- 
chology agree in denying the substantiality, permanence, simplieity 
and spirituality of the soul. He quotes to this effect psychologists 
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from Descartes to Ladd.——“ A veteran catechist ” points out de- 
fects in the Diocesan programmes and examination system, and 
suggests the adoption in all dioceses of a new catechetical text- 
book, the establishment of an investigating commission, and special 
courses of training for catechists. 


The Irish Theological Quarterly (April): The Rev. J. Kel- 
leher combats Father Slater’s views on just price and value-—- 
Rev. J. M. O'Sullivan, in Some Prejudices of Criticism, takes 
the biographies of Luther as an example. Rev. Garrett Pierse 
shows how the human character of Jesus is a proof of His Divinity. 





The Dublin Review (April): The Bishop of Southwark re- 
lates his impressions regarding Spain’s attitude in the war. 
Professor Rodolfo Lanciani discusses the archeological 
discoveries which led him to believe that the “ Memoria Aposto- 
lorum,” a hall or shrine connected with SS. Peter and Paul, which 
stood on the Appian Way near where the present church of San 
Sebastiano stands, was a house or set of rooms where the Apostles 
lived while working for the evangelization of Rome. Other dis- 
coveries have been made by Dr. P. Styger in the Church of St. 
John before the Latin Gate. Under the heading The Re- 
ligious Ideal of the Slavophils, Father A. Palmieri, O.S.A., 
summarizes the views of the Russian controversialist and mystic, 
Khomiakov. Monsignor Arthur Barnes argues that Islam is a 
Christian heresy, based on Ebionite views Dr. Alice Vowe 
Johnson contributes a learned discussion of Infant Mortality, with 
statistics and suggested remedies. Rev. J. Keating, S.J., dis- 
cusses the rights of the State and of the individual, showing 
that “much of the appeal for State interference and the outcry 
against it arise from wrong ideas about both these subjects.” 














Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (April 15): Rev. A. Giraudin 
describes the seven oaths forced upon the French clergy from 1789- 
1800 by the civil authorities. Monsignor Maurice Demimuid 
concludes his study of Sacred Rhetoric According to Bossuet and 
Fénelon. J. Giraud continues his history of the suppression of 








the Jesuits. 

















Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CaTHOLIC WorLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The long struggle for Verdun which has 

France. now been continued for eighty-six days with 

brief intermissions, has left the situation 

practically unchanged, notwithstanding the considerable gains made 
by the Germans in the first weeks. Two or three serious and many 
spasmodic attacks have from time to time been made which have 
entailed enormous losses on the assailants, but have had no decisive 
result. This persistence can only be explained as an attempt to 
disguise the confession of failure—a confession hard to make after 
the loud boasts at the opening of the attack, and one so likely to 
have considerable influence upon the German people. The Ger- 
mans have once more been betrayed into a false position by over- 
confidence. For this confidence they had indeed some ground. 
Never before, not even in the region of the Dunajec, was 
there assembled so large a mass of troops and guns. On the forty- 
mile semi-circle of the firing line around Verdun a correspondent 
writes that there were twenty-five hundred guns in action or in 
reserve. Were each gun fired but once an hour, there would be a 
shot every second. The average weight of a shell is more than 
twenty-five pounds. Even in desultory firing, one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds, or four or five car loads of iron, were rained upon 
the French positions every hour. This amount greatly increased 
when an attack was being prepared. At the beginning the Germans 
greatly outnumbered the French both in men and guns. As the 
battle proceeded the French artillery was increased in number, and 
was able to answer that of the German shell for shell. And al- 
though the French guns were not in calibre equal to the largest 
German guns, the superior skill of their gunners and their success 
in concealing their positions gave them in the end the mastery. 
The losses of the Germans are of course not made known. 
Experts, however, estimate that they number at the least one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand or two hundred thousand men. On 
the other hand, the French method of conducting the defence 
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enabled them to save their men. If the retention of a position 
involved an undue sacrifice of life, the position was given up. The 
front trenches were held by a force small in number, but protected 
by artillery in commanding positions. So comparatively few, in 
fact, have been the French losses that they have been able to take 
the offensive, and in the neighborhood of Douaumont they have re- 
gained part of the ground which tlie Germans had won. But even 
yet it cannot be said that the German efforts against Verdun have 
ceased, although it is rumored that an attack in force on the British 
in another attempt to reach Calais is imminent. For some time 
there has been massed before these lines a larger number of divi- 
sions even than before Verdun. There are, however, those who 
think that Germany places her chief hope of success, during the 
present compaign, in an attempt to reach Petrograd. Russia’s task 
will be to ward off this danger. Should this attempt be made, 
Germany will have to take back from France part of the forces 
which have been fighting there. This will give the opportunity 
for the Allied offensive, of which so much has been expected; 
their belief being that the decisive battles will be fought in France 
and Belgium. The arrival in France of men from Russia seems to 
indicate that the Tsar shares in this opinion. It should also show 
how hopeless is the expectation of the Germans that a division may 
arise between the Allies. 

The attempt of the Germans to break through at Verdun has 
brought into light again the marvelous spirit which the war has 
evoked in France. A correspondent at the front found these three 
lines scribbled on the wooden casing of a bomb-proof in a first 
line trench: 

Mon corps a la terre 
Mon ame a Dieu 
Mon ceeur a la France. 

These lines were not written to be seen, still less to be pub- 
lished. They are an indication of the inmost feelings of one of - 
those upon whom the task of defending his country has fallen. 
They represent the feelings of all, soldiers and civilians alike. 
The same correspondent says that of all the truly wonderful things 
of this wonderful war, the most wonderful of all is the morale 
of the French. It is still wholly untarnished and unsubdued. 
“To ever-rising demands France replies with ever-rising 
spirit. She has been great before. But never, surely, so 
great as now. ‘Rather than accept slavery at German hands,’ 
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said General de Castelnau to the writer, ‘the French race will die 
upon the battlefield.’ And so it will. In very truth it will.” There 
is a sacred union of all spirits and hearts. Monarchists, republi- 
cans, nationalists, radicals, antimilitarists, pacifists, humanitarians, 
internationalists, revolutionists, Catholics, Protestants, Jews and 
Atheists, all the divisions and sub-divisions of the French people in 
peace time are now absolutely united and determined. They even 
look upon their enemy as already beaten, so great is their confidence 
in the result. Even the Socialists have recently rejected proposals 
made for the resumption of international relations with Socialists 
of all nations. The time to talk, they declare, will come after, and 
not before, the conclusion of peace. And strange perhaps it may 
seem, the great revival of French spirit is due largely to the women. 
Not merely was the exemplary fortitude of the mothers and the 
wives of the soldiers, their silence in great sorrow and anxiety the 
animating influence of the active defenders of France, but their 
practical work enabled those soldiers to carry on the war. Districts 
in which the Germans had ravaged their homes, during their retreat 
from the Marne, the women and children immediately set to work 
to rebuild, to make them ready for the return of their men- 
folk, and to keep the land in the best possible cultivation. The 
harvest of France in 1915 was sown and reaped by the women and 
children of France. 

One of the many miscalculations of the Germans was the con- 
fidence they felt that difference would soon arise between the 
nations banded together against them. There has, indeed, been a 
considerable lack in codperation, and in the coordination of their 
forces; they have had to meet with no small number of defeats; but 
instead of divisions, which these things might have engendered, with 
the continuation of the war, union and unity have been strengthened. 
This found expression in the War Conference which was held at 
Paris at the end of March, at which no fewer than eight nations 
took part. At this Conference concerted plans were made for this 
year’s campaign. A second Conference was held at Paris at the 
end of April, to. make arrangements to prevent that secret 
warfare which Germany has been carrying on during the times of 
peace in order to secure the control of the world’s resources. In 
this case the questions to be discussed were more difficult, involving 
the commerce of the world, free trade and protection and the 
vital interests of the nations. Steps, however, were taken to de- 
prive Germany of privileges which she has abused, and to prevent 
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the dumping of her products upon the Allied Powers at the end of 
the war. 

France’s attitude toward peace is well expressed in recent utter- 
ances of representative citizens. A delegate of the French Assembly 
to London defined it as a determination that no peace should be made 
until the absolute and complete victory of right should be obtained. 
“There were to-day millions of dead who pointed the path of duty to 
those who were alive, and even if we remained selfishly forgetful of 
their memory, how could we fail to hear the mute appeal made from 
the cradles of the next generation which held out its hands that we 
should strive to spare it the horrors which we ourselves had expe- 
rienced.” Within the last few days a still more authoritative voice, 
that of the President of the Republic, has declared that France does 
not want Germany to tender peace, but wants her adversary to ask 
for peace. The peace which she must ask for must be such as will 
not expose the French people to the dangers of new aggression. 
“We want peace which receives from restored rights serious 
guarantees of equilibrium and stability. So long as that peace 
is not assured to us, so long as our enemies will not recognize 
themselves as vanquished, we will not cease to fight.” France 
and her Allies do not intend that Germany shall continue to 
impose her will on Europe by threatening it with war, as she 
has done on several occasions during the last ten years. This 
is the lesson which France has been learning ever since the Kaiser 
went to Tangier. By repeated threats to crush France as a 
nation of decadents, by humiliations, by insults and injuries, Ger- 
many has herself been instrumental in arousing a spirit in France 
which has astonished the whole world, and which recalls the most 
glorious periods of the France of the past. If anything more 
were needed to harden the resolution of the French, the way 
in which the war has been carried on by her enemies has had the 
effect of making her the most resolute of all Germany’s enemies in 
the determination to wage the war to a decisive issue. 


It remains as difficult as ever to ascertain the 

Germany. truth about the real state of things in Ger- 
many. The press, which is under strict 

Government control, has two voices. When it is thought desirable 
to excite the feelings of neutrals against the British blockade, re- 
ports are circulated of the hardships and sufferings which German 
women and children are undergoing. The very babies are dying 
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off. When, on the other hand, it is wished to make the world 
believe that Germany’s powers of resistance are unbreakable, then 
it is as loudly declared that there is plenty of food. The evidence, 
however, is accumulating that the former view is the truer one, 
that the food supply is growing ever scantier and scantier. The 
fact that a “ food dictator” has been appointed, is an evidence of a 
state of things which is becoming more serious. The resignation 
of his predecessor has revealed the fact that in one sphere at least 
the German Government has proved inefficient. Whether the inef- 
ficiency was due to inability rightly to distribute the available sup- 
plies, or to the want of having the supplies to distribute, is yet a 
question. Private letters are the best means of getting reliable 
information, and as many of them as are available testify to the 
present necessities. A student writes that the “portions” of 
peace days are halved in every eating house, and do not suffice to 
appease the half of his hunger. The price of sausage is prohibitive. 
Further evidence, which must be taken for what it is worth, from 
such letters, states that there can no longer be any doubt that the 
British blockade is reducing Germany to desperate straits for food 
and other necessaries. There is such a shortage that any food 
except the very commonest, such as potatoes and cabbages, is quite 
out of the reach of any but the well-to-do classes. In the towns 
there have been serious food riots, which have been aggravated by 
the failure of the attack on Verdun and the terrible losses the 
German armies have suffered there. 

The submarine campaign has been resumed with the general 
approval of all German parties as the one means on which reliance 
is placed for warding off the blockade which is causing so much 
suffering. It is not, however, against British or Allied ships alone 
that the war is being carried on. To every eleven ships of the 
Allies which have been sunk four neutral vessels have suffered the 
same fate. Even far-off Spain has not estaped, to the great indig- 
nation of a nation of which a large portion is sympathetic with 
Germany. It is, however, the small and weak States that have 
met with this treatment, no vessel of this country having yet been 
attacked. But when the Sussex was torpedoed without warning, 
and in spite of promises, our President’s patience was at last ex- 
hausted, and he sent to Germany a letter in some degree worthy of 
the nation’s traditions and his own professions. The note gave a 
list of the promises which Germany had broken, and in particular 
declared that the German account of the torpedoing of the Sussex 
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was not supported by the impartial examination of the United States 
military and naval officers; declared the practices of ruthless de- 
struction proved that submarine warfare could not be conducted in 
accordance with the principles of humanity, the rights of neutrals, 
and the sacred immunities of non-combatants. Hence the President 
intimated his intention to sever diplomatic relations with Germany. 
The note excited great indignation in the latter country. Complaint 
was made that America had failed to appreciate the necessity to 
which Germany was reduced in her conflict with Great Britain. 
After, however, a somewhat prolonged time given to the considera- 
tion of an embarrassing situation, Germany has returned an answer 
which it is hoped will prove satisfactory, coupled, however, with a 
condition that the United States should put pressure upon Great 
Britain to put an end to the blockade of Germany. This condition 
has, however, been promptly repudiated by the President. 

Certain phrases in Germany’s reply have been thought to inti- 
mate a desire for the President’s intervention for the purpose of 
bringing an end to the war, and this has led to a good deal of what 
is called “‘ peace talk.” Some have found a certain toning down of 
Great Britain’s terms in the words used by Mr. Asquith in the reply 
which he made to the members of the French Parliament during 
their recent visit to England. The German Chancellor, in his 
speech at the meeting of the Reichstag, outlined the terms upon 
which Germany would be willing to end the war. The best 
informed and most impartial students of the situation believe that 
the gulf is still too vast to be spanned with any amount of peace talk. 
The Chancellor’s terms are absolutely inadmissible, and are rather 
a challenge than a bid. The war, so far as it has gone, has been too 
successful for Germany for her to yield what the Allies are bent upon 
requiring. The demand of Germany is that Belgium should become 
an annex of the Central League; that the Baltic Provinces as well 
as Poland should be formed into buffer States under German con- 
trol. Russia is to be thrust farther away from the present German 
frontier. The Pan-German dream of a military and commercial 
federation stretching from the North Sea across Austria, the Bal- 
kans and nearer Asia is to become a reality. This federation, as it 
has been pointed out, would command its own food, cotton and 
copper, and would be economically self-sustained, and with two 
hundred millions of inhabitants would become not only an uncon- 
querable but an irresistible organization. 

One remarkable conversion indicated in the Chancellor’s 
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speech must not be left unrecognized. Germany, he declares, is the 
champion of the small nationalities. She demands “ the chance of 
free evolution along the lines of their mother tongue and of national 
individuality ” for the Poles, the Lithuanians, and the Livonians, as 
well as for “the Belgians and the Flemish.” No mention is made 
of any anxiety about the Armenians or the Serbians. Particular 
interest is taken in the “ suppressed Flemish race” for which, at 
Ghent, a university is being fostered under the rule of von Bissing, 
who has deported to Germany those among the Belgian pro- 
fessors who have proved unwilling to teach what he commanded. 
Dwellers in the provinces torn from France and Denmark will 
know how to appreciate this solicitude. The Poles especially will 
rejoice—if they can credit the good news—that now they can freely 
evolve along the lines of their mother tongue and of national 
individuality. 

Readers of the Chancellor’s speech will be impressed by the 
moderate tone by which it is characterized, very different indeed from 
that of former speeches. This modification of tone is not confined to 
the Chancellor. A Berlin professor, Dr. Planck, has published a let- 
ter in which he confessed that the famous manifesto of the ninety- 
three German scholars and artists in August, 1914, was written ia 
misunderstanding. It was drawn up and signed in the “ patriotic 
exuberance of the first weeks of the war,” and no longer represents 
the real sentiments of the signatories. He adds that in admitting 
this he is speaking not only for himself, but for his colleagues, 
including Dr. Harnack. 

The German fleet, or rather a squadron of it, has for the third 
time issued from its hiding place, and has once more made an 
attack upon defenceless towns. The raid resulted in the killing of 
a few civilians; local naval forces engaged it and within twenty 
minutes it retired. Whether this raid is a precursor of the long- 
expected attempt of the whole fleet to come out, a short time per- 
haps will disclose. The latest news, however, seems to indicate 
that it will codperate with Hindenburg against the Russian line in 
the neighborhood of Riga. 

From the beginning of the campaign Italy’s 
Italy. sector of the war lines has been firmly held. 

In fact, progress has been made, which al- 

though slow, seemed sure. Within the last few days, however, her 
army has suffered a set-back, the Austrians having made indenta- 
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tions in the lines which have rendered a “ rectification” necessary 
over a space of twenty miles. Whether this foretells the Austrian 
advance in force of which rumors have for some time been in circu- 
lation, cannot at present be stated. 
Nominally, Italy remains on a peace footing with Germany; al- 
f though at war with her Allies, Austria-Hungary and Turkey. The 
i efforts made by a strong party to put an end to this anomalous situa- 
i tion were defeated by the Government. The fact that the support- 
| ers of Signor Giolitti, the great opponent of the war, possess the ma- 
| jority in the Parliament made the position of Signor Salandra some- 
4 what difficult. Italy’s failure to relieve Montenegro was a subject 
; of criticism, and there have been rumors that she refused to send 
: troops to France when asked to do so. All doubts and hesitations 
i have been removed by the visits paid by the French and British Pre- 
miers to Italy and by the great Conference of the Allies at Paris. 
This Conference established entire unity of views and action in dip- 
lomatic, military and economic spheres, and guaranteed the unshak- 
able determination of the Allies to pursue the struggle to the victory 
of their common cause. A permanent committee was appointed to 
i carry out in practice the resolution of the Conference. As a result 
Italy feels that she has returned definitely to her proper orbit, and 
has taken her rightful place by the side of France, her Latin sister, 
thereby freeing herself forever from the dominating aliens. The 
subsequent visit of Mr. Asquith to Rome removed any misunder- 
standing that had arisen between Great Britain and Italy, especially 
in regard to the high freights which had had so bad an effect upon 
the industries of Italy. Italy looks to England for assistance to free 
herself from German commercial domination. In the Capitol of 
the Old Rome the Prime Minister of the Empire made a speech 
in which he emphasized the. unity of action and of aims of the 
i Allies. Mutual pledges were given for common action not only 
during the war by sea and by land, in the air and under the water, ° 
but in the fields of industry, of means of communication, and of 
finance. Steps are being taken for a fuller development of com- 
mercial relations between the two countries. 


About the internal affairs of Russia very 

Russia. little news is published, and what does ap- 

pear is not reassuring. The proceedings of 

the Duma sinte the first opening days have not been recorded, while 
the new Minister of the Interior, from whom much had been ex- 
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pected in the way of internal reform, had hardly been appointed 
before word came of his resignation. Still more surprising was 
the sudden change of the Minister of War, of which no explanation 
has yet been made. His brilliant career had formed the basis of 
great hopes of a successful campaign against the Central Powers, but 
within a brief period it was officially stated that he had been re- 
lieved of his office at his own request. His predecessor is now in 
prison on charges of serious delinquencies. The new Minister, 
General Shuvaieff, had theretofore been Director of the Commis- 
sariat Department. Other changes have been the supersession of 
General Ruszky by General Kuropatkin and the retirement of the 
veteran General Ivanoff. However grave the internal difficulties, 
they have not stood in the way of successes in war which have sur- 
passed all that Russia’s Allies have been able to attain. The line 
in Europe from the Baltic to Rumania has indeed undergone no 
substantial change. The Germans still hold their positions with 
but slight modifications from the southwest of the Gulf of Riga to 
Pinsk in the Pripet Marshes. They are supposed to have fifty-eight 
divisions or about one million two hundred thousand men, that is to 
say, about one thousand three hundred rifles to the mile as 
compared to upwards of four thousand in the west. There are 
those who think it likely that Germany’s next great effort will be 
an assault on the Russian lines near Riga in order to reach Petro- 
grad, and that in this attempt it will be aided by the fleet. How 
. many men Russia has to oppose the German forces is not known. 

But it is Asia Minor and Mesopotamia that have been the scene 
of the brilliant triumphs of Russia. The capture of Erzeroum has 
been followed by that of Trebizond, the most important fortified 
position on the Anatolian coast. It is even more important as a 
port and harbor, and as a source of supply for the Turkish army, 
and the vital artery of their communications. That Russia was 
able to capture it was largely due to the assistance of her navy, 
thus affording another proof of the value of sea power. The Rus- 
sian front in Armenia has now been carried roughly one hundred 
miles from the former Turkish frontier, along the whole distance 
from the Black Sea to the Persian border. 

Farther to the south a second Russian army has advanced 
through Persia to within about one hundred miles of Bagdad. 
Before arriving at its present position this army had occupied several 
towns in Persia which had been held by mixed forces of Turks 
and Germans and Persian rebels. Turkey having without any provo- 
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cation on the part of Persia tried to make use of the latter’s territory 
as a basis for operations against Russia, Russia was, in self-defence, 
obliged to resist a threatened invasion. It was hoped that this 
second army would relieve General Townshend, besieged at Kut-el- 
Amara, but this expectation has been doomed to disappointment. 

Within the last few days a third Russian army has made its 
appearance in the region between the northern army, operating to 
the north from Erzeroum, and the southern army which has coine 
through Persia. This army has Mosul for its objective and the 
cutting off of the communications of the Turks by the Bagdad 
Railway. In fact, it is rumored that this has already been accom- 
plished. In these extremities the Turks are now loudly calling 
upon the Germans for assistance. This, if given, will still further 
weaken the German line. Russia’s zealous support of the Allied 
cause is shown not only by the sending of these large armies to 
Asia Minor, but also by the dispatch of soldiers to the Western 
front. No more emphatic way could have been found of dis- 
appointing any hopes the enemy might still have had of making a 
separate peace with Russia. 

The success of the Russians in the conflict with their Turkish 
foe stands in strong contrast with the defeats which the British 
have met with. The failure of the Dardanelles campaign has been 
followed by the surrender of General Townshend. After having 
been besieged for one hundred and forty-three days at Kut-el- 
Amara, and after the failure of every effort made by General Lake 
to pierce the lines of the besiegers, General Townshend’s supplies 
were exhausted, and he had to yield himself and his army uncondi- 
tionally as prisoners of the Turks. The British commander de- 
stroyed all his guns and munitions. His force numbered nine 
thousand men. General Lake’s army, to the south, remains intact. 
The British campaign at least served the purpose of diverting large 
forces of the enemy to the Tigris, that would otherwise have been 
available for the invasion of Egypt or for service against the Rus- 
sians in the Caucasus. General Townshend’s little army saved 
Egypt from invasion, and contributed powerfully to the success of 
the Grand Duke at Erzeroum and Trebizond. But his surrender 
adds another to the blows inflicted on the prestige of British arms. 

















With Our Readers. 


N occasional study in comparative thought, particularly when the 

question treated is a fundamental one, may be both interesting 
and important. Great minds run in the same channel. Not always 
are the minds quoted deserving the title of “ great:” but when three 
men who have seriously studied the same question, at different times 
and under different conditions, reach the same conclusion, it is quite 
safe to gather them together in the name of truth; and worth while 
to review the interesting sameness of their testimony. The question 
itself of which we speak is the increase of superstition in inverse 
proportion to the decrease of dogmatic and supernatural belief. It 
has been long and loudly preached that the passing of dogmatic 
belief will strike the fetters from the human intellect and give it free 
flight in the air of freedom. But facts, not speculation, are the really 
important things of life. And the fact here is that the passing of 
dogmatic religion reveals that its truths were not fetters at all but 
inspirations ; and that their denial gives opportunity to human limita- 
tion, human fears and human ignorance to clap on the soul the fetters 
of the lowest possible slavery. 

But let us revert to the study in comparative thought. 

In a recent volume of essays, Stephen Leacock discusses how 
belief in the devil is passing out of fashion. “ Let us notice,” he says, 
“in the first place that because we have kicked out the devil as absurd 
and ridiculous superstition, unworthy of a scientific age, we have by 
no means eliminated the supernatural and the superrational from the 
current thought of our time! I suppose there never was an age 
more riddled with superstition, more credulous, more drunkenly ad- 
dicted to thaumaturgy than the present. The devil in his palmiest 
days was nothing to it. In despite of our vaunted material common- 
sense, there is a perfect craving abroad for belief in something beyond 
the compass of the believable. It shows itself in every age and class.” 


ca 
* * * * 


ILAIRE BELLOC, writing in THe CatHortic Wortp, March, 

1912, thus spoke on the same question: 

“It might be imagined by the superficial (indeed most young 
men so imagine) that the most obvious and respectable of the reac- 
tions against the Faith being the Rationalist Reaction, Rationalism 
would proceed from one emancipation to another, until that society 
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which suffered or enjoyed its influences would end by an exact appre- 
ciation of the differences between thdse things which can and those 
things which cannot be subjected to positive proof. The first would 
be accepted in a society which had done with the Faith, the latter 
would be rejected. 

“As a plain matter of history the exact opposite is the case. 
Rationalism enjoys, in any human society, a dignified and not unadmir- 
able, but a very brief, career. There succeeds it, and there springs 
from it, a condition of the public mind in which, so far from its 
reposing in the known and the obvious, and so far from stifling the 
‘great curiosity’ upon the nature and destiny of man, all that neces- 
sary quest of the mind receives an added fire. What may or what 
may not be true of things not provable is first fiercely debated, then at 
last some one, or many, unprovable schemes are eagerly accepted by 
society. 

“In a word, men deprived of religion because religion does not, 
or cannot universally prove its thesis, do not upon that account neglect 
the problems which religion professes to solve. They rather reapply 
themselves to those problems with a sort of fever when the rule of 
religion is no longer present to aid and yet to restrain them. Hence 
you may perceive, as a note running through the modern world wher- 
ever the effects of the Reformation are most prominent in it, a simple, 
unquestioning faith in mere statement, which the simplest Catholic 
peasant could discover to have no true intellectual authority what- 


ever.” 
a * * *x 


ND finally we have the words of Cardinal Newman, taken from his 
sermon, Waiting for Christ: 

“ But far different is the case when a man is not thus enlightened 
and informed by revealed truth. Then he is but a prey, he becomes 
the slave, of the occurrences and events, the sights and sounds, the 
omens and prodigies, which meet him in the world, natural and moral. 
His religion is a bondage to things perishable, an idolatry of the 
creature, and is, in the worst sense of the word, superstition. Hence 
it is a common remark, that irreligious men are most open to super- 
stition. For they have a misgiving that there is something great and 
Divine somewhere; and since they have it not within them, they have 
no difficulty in believing it is anywhere else, wherever men pretend 
to the possession of it. Thus you find in history men in high.place 
practising unlawful arts, consulting professed wizards, or giving heed 
to astrology. Others have had their lucky and unlucky days; others 
have been the sport of dreams, or of other idle fancies. And you 
have had others bowing themselves down to idols.” 
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UCH light may be thrown upon the subject of Church Unity by 

studying attempts that have been made in the past by different 
Protestant bodies to achieve it among themselves. 

Twenty-three years ago, the Non-Conformist Churches of Eng- 
land formed a federation under the name of the National Free Church 
Council. ‘‘ What moved them thus to confederate,” writes Father 
Sydney Smith, in The Month, “was the consciousness that their 
number and divisions were continually exposing them to the reproach 
that they were an object lesson of the antithesis to that unity which 
Our Lord prayed might at all times characterize His Church.” The 
differences in belief, it was maintained, would not affect the substance 
of their faith: they ardse simply from varied methods of interpre- 
tation. Delegates to the National Council of the Free Churches were 
elected on a territorial, not a denominational, basis. This, they said, 
would show the world that the Free Churches were in essence one. 
But the plan has not worked well: instead of wiping out differ- 
ences, it served only to emphasize them. The President of this year’s 
Council, the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, a Baptist minister, gave a note- 
worthy address at the Council, in which he said that “the Free 
Churches are now at the Cross Roads in the pursuance of their 
destiny.” 

That plans for Church Unity have not worked well among them 
—that their condition was very unsatisfactory, he showed in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Tt was certain that things were not going well with them. 
Money was not the remedy. The people were magnificent, but they 
were troubled and anxious. He would not give them the discouraging 
facts which were in his possession, but they knew that for years there 
had been a continuous decline in members and Sunday-school scholars, 
and that unless it could be stayed the Free Churches must slowly bleed 
to death.” 

* * * * 
HE unsatisfactory state of things was again shown by the Rev. 

Carey Bonner, who stated that during seven years—to December 
31, 1914—fourteen Free Churches of Great Britain and Ireland lost 
257,952 scholars and teachers. Two Churches only gained—one 1,313 
members; the other, 1,283. Mr. Bonner assigned as reason for this: 
national indifference to religion; neglect of Sunday worship; loss of 
the ideals of home life; love of pleasure—and forgot, as Fr. Smyth 
says—to add “ the handing over of their children to be taught religion 
by teachers for whose belief they take no security.” 

Denominationalism has been another cause of decline and decay. 
Old feuds had gone. The prominent ministers had broken away from 
denominationalism, and regarded themselves as ministers of the Free 
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Church and not of any particular section. They were divided only 
by forms of government and ordinance. This division, it was felt, 
did not conform to the mind of Christ. They made no appeal to 
the conscience of the people. No longer did the best young men 
give themselves to the ministry. The Free Churches had put them- 
selves out of touch with the living, vital interests of the world. Never 
again could they convince the world that their discussions and dif- 
ferences were a reflex of the mind of Christ. 
* * a” *K 


R. SHAKESPEARE’S plan of reconstruction for the Free 
Churches is a United Free Church. This Church is to have a 
religious constitution, built upon the lines of the political constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is to be a Federation of all the Free 
Churches, wherein all will be one and all will be autonomous. It 
would be all inclusive. It would be latitudinarian in the widest 
sense. What Dr. Shakespeare admired in the Anglican Church was 
“its variety and comprehensiveness: that under its wide roof it 
can find a spiritual home for High and Broad and Low—for Bishop 

Gore and his brother of Hereford.” 

* * * a 


HE address is of importance in showing that Protestants them- 

selves are not only awaking to a sense of the futility of their 
own principles, but that they themselves are repudiating the very prin- 
ciple on which they were founded—division and separation. The abso- 
lute necessity of unity is beginning to dawn upon their souls. They see 
that the “ principle of division has spent its force,” that it no longer 
carries any appeal; that the whole world is repudiating it. 

* * * * 


HE plan of reconstruction is very vague and unsatisfactory. The 
speaker insisted upon the necessity of putting the “central 
things ” first, but as to what the central things are, or how they are to 
be determined, he would not say. He did state “three vital conten- 
tions in the charter of English Non-Conformity—first, the Church is 
composed of those who have been born again, and that its member- 
ship is not secured by the sacraments of baptism and confirmation; 
second, that the internal life of the Church is a spiritual fellowship ; 
and third, the authority of the Church is vested under Christ Him- 
self in the people of God, as distinct from a clerical order or a 
sacerdotal hierarchy.” He denied that a particular form of govern- 
ment is essential to the Church. “The one essential is the in- 
dwelling presence of Christ.” 
How unity, or anything approaching it, is to be born of these 
premises, it is impossible to see. In fact, Dr. Shakespeare by sub- 
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mitting a purely, personal experience, necessarily en has 
put unity out of the question. 

His whole plan of reconstruction seems born not so much of 
the desire of real unity, as the desire for success and popular 
efficiency. The Protestant Churches of England are losing their 
members; religion in England is at a low ebb. The Protestant 
Churches are wasting their energy, their money, their men in work 
that has no proportionate results. Dr. Shakespeare speaks of one 
town of only a thousand inhabitants, wherein were an Anglican 
Church and two Non-Conformist Churches, On a Sunday morning, 
in one of these churches, there were five men and four women, and 
in the other two, a somewhat larger number. 


* * * * 


ATHOLICS hail with every evidence of Christian brotherhood 
any approach of Protestants towards Christian unity; we 
feel that we are welcoming them back to the home which their fore- 
fathers left and to which they belong. But, it frequently seems, as 
Father Palmieri recently pointed out in THE CaTHotic Wor tp, that 
Protestant yearnings for unity start from human points of view. 
“Now it seems to us that Protestant yearnings for unity start 
from human points of view, rather than from the impulse and love 
of the spirit of Christ. They are afraid of the progressive division of 
their disjecta membra; they repine at being classified, as one of them 
humorously said, into sects and insects. But in their laments they lay a 
great stress upon the material losses produced by the ceaseless scatter- 
ing of their believers. The divisions and subdivisions of Protestantism 
threaten a bankruptcy of its economical resources.” 


* * * * 


HE conditions described by Dr. Shakespeare prevail also in the 

Protestant Churches throughout America. Their leaders see more 
and more clearly that division and denial are only exposing them to 
the ridicule of thinking men. They no longer stand for a definite 
creed, nor for any positive teaching with regard to the revealed Truth 
of Jesus Christ. They see their membership growing less and less. 
In different cities they combine to hold union services in order to 
gather together a fair-sized congregation. In conventions, they are 
striving for better harmony and unity among themselves. 

Dr. Ashworth, a Baptist pastor in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, re- 
cently wrote: “The evils of over-churching, the loss of spiritual 
fellowship between the various bodies of Christians who are forced 
into competition with ene another, together with the waste of equip- 
ment and unnecessary expense of Church maintenance, and the handi- 
capping of ministers through the payment of inadequate salaries, are 
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a part of the price that Protestantism is paying for the luxury of ..s 
divisions. Add to this an incalculable loss.in national and local 
prestige and leadership.” 

Let us hope that even this lesser, material inefficiency may light 
for them the road that leads to that Truth upon which alone Christian 
Unity is founded. 





HENEVER the English Government has to deal with Ireland, 

at least with the majority in Ireland, it shows a pitiful, blunder- 
ing sense of misunderstanding, and oftentimes of cruel injustice 
which shocks the world. Its treatment of those who led the recent 
uprising in Dublin was atrocious—to use the term applied by an 
English journal. The same Government now in power tolerated in 
Ireland the treason of Carson and his followers; and indeed re- 
warded the former by a place in the Cabinet. To Casement it 
grants a civil trial and ample time for preparing a defence. 

But when it came to the uprising in Dublin, it immediately 
resorts to the policy of Castlereagh. It executes the leaders after 
the most summary kind of a court-martial; and shoots one of them, 
apparently, without even the semblance of a trial either military 
or civil. 

If it had looked upon the open, armed and public defiance of 
Carson and his followers with even a small fraction of the severity 
it viewed the conduct of these men, it could easily have secured the 
conviction of Carson under the Treason Felony Act of 1848. But 
it had neither the courage nor the fairness even to make the attempt. 

The armed leaders and their followers who in South Africa re- 
cently rose against the Government were not sentenced, after their 
capture, to death. Is it too much to ask the same for these Irishmen 
whose country is still deplorably governed and deprived of Home Rule 
because of the treasonable opposition of a minority, and the cowardly 
and unjust attitude of the British Government? 

Such were the excesses perpetrated, that Mr. John Dillon stated 
in the House of Commons: 

“Tf Ireland were governed by men out of bedlam, they could 
not pursue a more insane policy. You are letting loose a river 
of blood between two races, which, after three hundred years of 
hatred, we had nearly succeeded in bringing together. You are 
washing out our whole life work in a sea of blood...... In my opinion 
the present government of Ireland is largely in the hands of the 
Dublin clubs. What is the use of telling me that the executive authori- 
ties acted in close consultation with the civil executive officers of the 
Irish Government? Who are these officers? There are none; they 


| 
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h,,ve all disappeared.. There is no government in Ireland except 
Maxwell and the Dublin clubs. Everybody in Dublin knows that. 
Before the civil officers took flight the military officers treated them 
with undisguised contempt, and from the day martial law was pro- 
claimed the civil government came absolutely to an end. The men 
of the old ‘ascendancy’ party are going about the streets of Dublin 
to-day openly glorying in the rebellion; they claim that it brought 
martial law and real government into the country. That is what 
makes the situation so terrible. If that programme is to be enforced in 
Ireland you had better get ready 100,000 men to garrison the country. 
And then what sort of a will you make as the champions of 
small nationalities?” 
+ * * * 


LL the leaders of the Irish Party in Parliament did not hesitate 
to condemn the conduct of the Government. The party issued joint 
resolutions asking for the stoppage of execution; the immediate with- 
drawal of martial law and Government compensation for damaged 
property. The resolutions stated that the real Ireland has been 
bitterly provoked by a similar revolutionary movement in another 
part of the country, backed by an army in revolt, and shocked and 
horrified by the military executions in Dublin. The statement con- 
cludes that there is no doubt about the choice of the Irish people. 
“Tf they do not want a constitutional movement, they do not 
want us. Without their support we are engaged in an impossible 
task. With it we will be able to complete the fabric of Irish reform 
and liberty and lead them into the Parliament House, for which they 
have been praying and working for over a century.” 


o* * * * 


HE same John Dillon, whom we have quoted above, sent on May 
21st the following message to Judge McGoorty of the Irish Fel- 
lowship Club of Chicago: 

“The Irish insurrection has inflicted serious injury to the Irish 
cause. All hope of securing Home Rule in the near future depends 
more than ever on union of the Irish race throughout the world, and 
especially on the support of the Irish in America.” 

The report has also reached here that Premier Asquith is to reopen 
at once the Buckingham Palace Conference with a view to granting 
at once, by an agreement between Nationalists and Ulster Unionists, 
Home Rule to all of Ireland except Ulster. But what the outcome 
will be, if the conference is reopened, is a very debatable question. 
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